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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES: 
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DISSERTATIONS, 


RELATIVE TO 


THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 


HE PURE SYSTEM OF PRIMEVAL THEOLOGY, 
THE GRAND CODE OF CIVIL LAWS, 

THE ORIGINAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, anp 
THE VARIOUS AND. PROFOUND LITERATURE, 


OF HINDOSTAN. 


COMPARED, THROUGHOUT, WITH THE 


RELIGION, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, ax» LITERATURE, 


O F 


ERSI4, EGYPT, AND > GREECE. 


THE WHOLE 
Intended as Introductory to, and Illuftrative of, 


Tux HISTORY or HINDOS TAN 
. UPON A COMPREHENSIVE SCALE. 
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In which the INDIAN. THEOLOGY i continued,” and the 
SACRED EDIFICES and SYMBOLICAL RITES of HINDOS- 
TAN and EGYPT are compared. 
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\HE reader, during this continued 
Diſſertation on the Indian T HEOLOGY, 
is earneſtly requeſted occaſionally to advert to 
the ample proſpectus prefixed to it in a for- 
mer portion of this work: by that means, he 
will be better enabled to comprehend the plan 
purſued by the author in the courſe of ſo ex- 
tenſive an inveſtigation. From conſecrated | 
| groves and ſubterraneous caverns, he is here 
introduced into thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures, 
the pagodas of Hindoſtan; and as, in the 
former volume, the Indian and Egyptian 
ſacred caverns were compared, ſo, in the 
preſent, the parallel is extended to the erect- 
ed temples of either country. The fame 
515 | A 4 eminent 


L *. 


eminent Sanſcreet ſcholars, Mr. Harnep, 
SIR WILLIAM Jones, and MR. WILEINs, 
who were his guides before in diſcuſſing the 


myſterious rites paid in, thoſe caverns to the 7 


folar orb and fire, and in unfolding all the 
Wonders of the fidereal metempſychoſis, will at- 
tend his progreſs through the DELTA and the 


TuEBAISs; and, for the firſt time that the 


attempt has in any extent been undertaken, 
the Antiquities of IIA will be made to iu 
luſtrate thoſe of Ecver. | 


The 1 Ro ht been happy to 
have concluded in this volume his ſtrictures 


on the Indian Theology, but he found that 
the very curious and intereſting. ſabj ect of the 
OrIENTAL TRIADs oF DEITY opened ſo vaſt 
a field for inquiry, and, withal, led to ſuch 
important conſequences in our own ſyſtem of 


theology, that it was utterly impoſſible to | 


contract it within the narrow limits he had 
preſcribed himſelf. The preſent is by no 


means the period for ſuppreſſing any additip- 
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nal teſtimonies to the truth of one of the fun- 
damental articles of that noble ſyſtem, and he 


: truſts that he has brought together ſuch a 


body of evidence as will deciſively eſtabliſh the 
following important facts; firſt, that in the 
SEPHIROTH, or THREE SUPERIOR SPLENDORS, 


I of the ancient Hebrews may be diſcovered the 


three hypoſtaſes of the Caz1sTIAN TRINITY; 
ſecondly, that this doctrine flouriſhed through 
nearly all the empires of Aſia a THousAND 
YEARS BEFORE PLATO WAS BORN; and, 
thirdly, that the grand cavern-pagoda of 
ELEPHANTA, the oldeſt and moſt magnificent 
temple of the world, is neither more nor 


leſs than A SUPERB TEMPLE TO A TRI-UNE 


Gop. 
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CHAP, I. 


Tur TEMPLES OF India, Eorrr, AND 
GREECE, EXAMINED. AND COMPARED 3 
INCLUDING AN  EXTENSIVE HISTORICAL 


SURVEY OF THE PROGRESSIVE IMPROVE= 

MENT OF THE ORIENTAL Nations IN 

ARCHITECTURE; PARTICULARLY IN SA- 
C RED ARCHITECTURE. 


SECTION TL 


7 he ibs erected J. emples forms to reſemble 
Groves and Caverns. — The flupendous Mag- 
nitude and Elevation of the Indian Pagodas,— 
' The moſt ancient and celebrated in Hindoſtan, 
viz. that of JAGGERNAUT — that of BENA- 
"RES — that of MATTRA — that of TRIPPET= 
TY — and that of SERINGHAM, — ſucceſſively 
and minutely deſcribed. — An afefting Story 
relative to the firſt Defilement of Seringham by 
| | the 


„„ OG 

the European Armies. — The amazing Reve- | 
nues which theſe and other Pagodas ancient; 
enjoyed. 40,000 Souls ſupported by the Reve- 
nues of SERINGHAM alone. — A more accurate | 
Survey of their internal Sculptures, and a 1 
Deſcription of the monſtrous Idols adored in | 
them. — EGyPT and INDIA ſeem to have | 
3 aſſembled in theſe Pagodas tbe Ani mals deemed 
; more peculiarly ſacred to each Country; as, for l 
inſtance, the Memenian BULL and the 'Þ 
CPR of Egypt are diſcovered in the BULL | | 
of Seeva and the SERPENTs ar Elephanta — 7 0 
while the RAM, ſacred to JUPITER, and the | | * 

| Goar, 70 Pax, are een blended with the © | | 
Arz of RAMa, the RutNoceRos, and the | | 
__ ErgenanTs | | 


verns, where the image of the ſolar orb | 

| was adored, and from the ſtill deeper | 
obſcurity of ſubterraneous hieroglyphics, we | 
ſhall traverſe with increaſed pleafure the regions 
illumined by the glorious su himſelf. Let us 
now contemplate thoſe more conſpicuous, but 1 
not leſs majeſtic, monuments of antiquity, 
„„ rus || 


= from the deep ſhade of ca- 


KH a half i in . We are equally awed by 


„ 


| THE PAGODAS THAT ADORN Tux SURFACE, 


| and erect their lofty ſummits in every quarter, 
of HIN DOS TAN. To the ſolemn myſteries of 


ſuperſtition, celebrated in caves and amidſt the 
ſecret receſſes of the ſecluded foreſt,” ſucceeded 


the not leſs ſplendid and oftentatious wor- 


ſhip, practiſed in the more ancient of theſe 
ſaperior temples: temples conſtructed of ſuch 
enormous dimenſions, that the bigoted natives 


think them, equally with the caverns we have 
* deſcribed, the work of inviſible agents. Moſt 
of them are of an aſtoniſhing height and ex- 

tent; while the ſtones, of which they are 
L ; compoſed, are of a magnitude hardly credible. 
The height, for inſtance, of the pyramidal 
gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
= CuiLLAMBRUM, on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
® exceeds 120 feet; the circumference of the 
Z outward wall of that of SERIN HAM extends 
nearly four miles; and the ſtones, that form 


the ſtately roof of its principal gateway to the 
South, are thirty-three feet long® and five and 


the 


* Cambridge 's War in India, p. 25, Oct. Edit. I cite Mr. 


Cambridge in this place, not in preference to Mr. Orme, but 
becauſe Mr. Orme, though he bears teſtimony to the magnificence 
ol the ſtones that form this gateway, does not give their exact di- 
menſions; he only lays, cc they are ſtill larger than thoſe that form 
the pillars of it.“ 


» 


” 


E 6 3 


the majeſtic appearance of theſe auguſt fanes, 
and ftruck with wonder at the laboured deco- 
rations which are diſplayed on their ſurface, * 
In theſe ſublime ſtructures, indeed, the poliſhed Þ 
elegance which characteriſes the Grecian ar- 
The reigning fe- 
tures are rude magnificence and maſſy ſolidi- 
ty; and theſe have been thought ſtill more 
ſtrongly to point out * the hand of thoſe in- 
defatigable artiſts who fabricated the pyra. ® 
mids, the ſphynxes,” and the other vaſt co- | 


chitecture has no ſhare. 


loſſal ſtatues of Egypt. 


While we range through theſe 0 fa- 1 
brics, we can ſcarcely yet conſider ourſelves |? 
as entirely emancipated from the gloom of the |? 
ancient groves and caves deſcribed in the for- 
mer volume; ſo great, in many inſtances, is 1 
This ſimilitude 1 


the ſimilitude between them. 


ately connected with the ſubject of the preſent 
volume, and as the vaſt field which I have un- 
dertaken to explore will not allow of the ap- 


pearance of that portion of my work for a | 


long . from my eagerneſs and _ 
to 


ted 
firſt gave riſe to an Eſſay on the origin his 
and progreſs of Oriental architecture, which Pre 
was originally intended to have been inſerted an« 
in the Diſſertation on the Literature, Arts, and 3 
Sciences, of Hindoſtan; but, as it is immedi- 


| the 
£ | lab 


1 a 


Joh 


ay 3 


in 


yra- 


CO- 


1 


to preſent the hiſtorical part of it to my rea- 


ders, it is inſerted in this chapter, in which 


face. 3 an extenſive parallel is drawn between the ſa- 


ſhed 
ar- theſe pagodas, the moſt venerable for their 
fea- antiquity, as, for inſtance, thoſe of Deogur 
lidi- 


nore beautiful deſigns of Mr. Hodges, are erected 


cred edifices of India and Egypt. In fact, of 


and Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and 


in the form of ſtupendous pyramids, reſem- 


bling huge caverns, and admitting the light of 
heaven at one ſolitary door: they are, how- 


ever, within artificially illuminated by an in- 


finite number of lamps, ſuſpended aloft, and 
kept continually burning. 
2 which the internal appearance of ſome of theſe 
more ancient Indian temples bears, in point 

of gloomy ſolemnity, to the original excava- 
ted pagoda, ſo forcibly ſtruck Mandelſloe, on 

his viſit to this country in 1638, that he ex- 

U preſſly aſſerts, they looked more like caves 
and receſſes of unclean ſpirits than places de- 
ſigned for the exerciſe of religion.”* As the 
Hindoos improved in architectural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied: the 
labours of art were exhauſted, and the revenue 
of whole provinces conſumed, in adorning the 


The ſimilitude 


temple 


9 Fee the Travels of . Albert de „ Mandettion tranſlated by 


Ml Jen TI and Hy at London in 1662. 


ä 
temple of the Deity. In proof of this, may 
be adduced that paſſage which I have before 
quoted from the Ayeen Akbery, and which 


= acquaints us that the entire: YeVERUES. of Orifja, 


for twekve years, were expended in the erection 
of the TEMPLE ro THE sun. The outſide of 
the pagodas is in general covered all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, ſculp- 


_ tured with great fpirit and accuracy, while the 


lofty walls and cielings within are adorned 
with a rich profuſion of gilding and paintings, 


_ repreſenting the feats of the ancient Rajahs, 
the dreadful conflicts of the contending Dew- 


tahs, and the various incarnations of _ "ou 


tutelary god Very, 
In regard to the great uiid which the 


cearlieſt erected temples, both in India and 


Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, jt is 
ſtrikingly evident and forcibly arreſts attention 
In the arrangement of their columns, at regu- 
lar and ſtated diſtanees, forming vaſt aifles and 
gloomy avenues that extended all round the 


outfide, as well as through the whole internal 
length, of the edifice. It muſt be owned, 


however, that this ſtyle of building, with cir- 
cular wings and long ranging avenues of co- 
lumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 


las and the ſerpent Cons is more parti- 


cularly 


I OY” 


18, 


| . 

cularly diſcernible in the temples of Egypt, 
Where an infinity of pillars was neceſſary to 
ſupport the ponderous ſtones, often thirty or 


forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 


the ſtupendous ſtructures of the Thebais. 
That ſimilitude, likewiſe, irreſiſtibly ſtruck 
the beholder in the very form of thoſe co- 
lumns, of which the lofty taper ſhaft, as, in 


A ; particular, thoſe of Eſnay, reſembled the ma- 
| jeſtic ſtem of the cedar and palm, while their 


capitals expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 


ſentative of the compreſſed branches of the 
trees more uſually deemed ſacred, There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian columns, 
with their varied capitals : thoſe capitals, in 


general, bulge out towards the centre, ſome- 
what after the manner of the cuſhion that 
crowns the Indian column; and moſt of them 
are fluted or channeled in the manner of thoſe 


in the Indian caverns and pagodas. 


The Suryatic and Mithriac cavern, with its 


circular dome for the ſculptured orbs, ſuſ- 
© pended aloft and imitative of thoſe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaſtrian 
| worſhip of fire, conſpired to give the Aſiatic 
F temples at once their lofty cupolas, and that 
| pyramidal termination which they alternately 

aſſume, and which are often ſeen blended to- 


Vor. II. | B | gether 


— — 
— ³ A ⁵ͥa en — er ee 


i gether in different parts of the ſame 8 


—— —ů — 


6 


Their aſtronomical and phyſical theology 
ſtamped upon other ſhrines of the Deity 
ſometimes the ovar form, that is, the form 
of the Munpanz xo, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs; and 
on others again, as thoſe of Benares and Mat- 
tra, the form of the St. Andrew's croſs, at 
once ſymbolical of the four elements, and al- 


luſive to the four quarters of the world. But | | 
1 will not, in this place, anticipate the obſer- 3 | 
_ vations that will occur hereafter in more regu- 4 
lar order and with more ſtrict propriety. 'Y 
Il shall firſt deſcribe ſome of the more cele- Tt 
brated indian temples ; I ſhall then direct the 
eye of the reader to the maſſy fanes of the 
Thebais; and the reflections, reſulting from 
the ſurvey of thoſe of either country, will be 4 
detailed in the diſſertation alluded to. The 
reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that I by no 3 
means intend or preſume to give a general 2 
hiſtory of Oriental architecture: I ſhall re- 
ſtrain my obſervations to that of India, Egypt, 
and the early periods of the Greek and Ro- 5 
man empires, and ſhall principally conſider 3 
in the detail their aſtronomical and mytholo- þ 
gical ſpeculations. i 


pol 


me 
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I ſhall commence my deſcription of the 
temples of India with obſerving, from Taver- 


| nier, by whoſe account I ſhall principally 
guide myſelf throughout this ſurvey, and 
| whoſe aſſertions, upon inquiry, I find to be 
| nearly right, that the exiſting pagodas of the 
= greateſt antiquity and celebrity, above thoſe 
already inſtanced in all India, are the pago- 
das of JacGERNAUT, BENAREs, MATTRA, 
| and TrIPETTY, to which I ſhall add, from 
private authority, the name of one which 
that traveller did not viſit, that of SxxING- 
= HAM, 
* ference to any other for two reaſons ; firſt, 
= becauſe his narration, ſo far as it relates to 
objects which he actually viſited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellers, the 


I adopt Tavernier's account in pre- 


moſt genuine and authentic; and, ſecondly, 


becauſe he travelled through India before 


thoſe dreadful devaſtations commenced, which 
the execrable ſpirit of bigotry that actuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor, Aurengzeb, 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hal- 
lowed ſhrines of India. This fierce Moham- 


medan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tarniſhed all the glory ob- 
| tained in that field by his intolerant zeal, and 
ny remorſeleſs fury with which he perſecuted 

| the”. 


B 2. 
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the benign religion and unoffending prieſts of ; q 


mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
deſcendants of that conſiderate and bene- 


which, Mr. Haſtings ſays, make it, at a diſtance, 
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Brahma. But for theſe unprovoked outrages, 
even the enormous accumulation of crimes, ſe 


and the torrent of kindred blood through FE 
which he aſcended the throne of India, might MF 2 
have been ſomewhat veiled by the hiſtorian, MF ; 


and aſcribed to the perfidious and often ſan- 
guinary intrigues of Eaſtern courts; but this 
conduct in Aurengzeb, ſo different from the 


ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- # 
laſting infamy, and forbids his biographer 4 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 
ties. | be „ 0 

It was about the middle of the laſt century, 
and before the auguſt temple of Benares was i” 
polluted by thoſe lofty Mohammedan minarets, 3 5 


ſo conſpicuous and attractive an object, tbat 
Tavernier travelled through a country which I | 
his pen has deſcribed in fo entertaining a man- 
ner. His particular deſcription of the Indian J 
pagodas commences at the eighteenth chapter ; 
of the firſt book of his Travels in India; and, 
as they are not numerous, I ſhall attend him þ 


ned 
gul 
bot 
twe 
At 


in his viſits to all thoſe of note which he ſur- 4 pag 
veyed; and, if the modern traveller in India 
_ ſhould | 


- 


{ = 


mould not find the deſcription exactly conſo- 
= nant to the image which his recollection pre- 


ſents to his view, he will be candid enough 


to conſider, that, at this day, near a century 
and a half have elapſed, and that the country, 
; in which they are or were ſituated, has been, 
during that ſpace, the theatre of conſtant 
wars and the ſcene of ſucceſſive devaſtations. 
I ſhall not, however, confine myſelf to Ta- 
vernier: Mandeliloe, before- cited, travelled 


{ill earlier through that country; and both 


2 Bernier and Thevenot occaſionally deſerve re- 
ſpectful notice. 


| Theſe amazing ſtructures are generally e- 


8 rected near the banks of the Ganges, Kiſtna, 
A or other ſacred rivers, for the benefit of ablu- 
tion in the purifying ſtream. Where no ri- 
ver flows near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or reſervoir of water. Theſe are, for the 
moſt part, of a quadrangular form, are li- 


ned with freeſtone or marble, have ſteps re- 
gularly deſcending from the margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Crauford obſerved many be- 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth.* 
At the entrance of all the more conſiderable 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rows 
B 3 of 

0 "oy Mr. Crauford's Sketches, vol) i. P. 16656. 
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of lofty columns, and aſcended by. a hand- 
ſome flight of ſtone ſteps; ſometimes, as in 


the inſtance of Tripetti, “ to the number of 
more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally incloſe the 


whole building, an innumerable multitude aſ- 
ſemble at the riſing of the ſun, and, having 
bathed in the ſtream below, and, in confor- | 
mity to an immemorial cuſtom over all the 
Eaſt, having left their ſandals on the border 


of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 


of the gates by the miniſtering Brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerſally fronts the Eaſt, 
to admit the ray of the ſolar orb, and opening 


preſents to the view an edifice partitioned out, 
according to M. Thevenot in his account of 


Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient 
_ cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 


or body; a gallery ranging on each fide; and, 1 


at the farther end, a ſanctuary, or chapel of | | 


the deity adored, ſurrounded by a ſtone bal- 3 
luſtrade to keep off the populace. + The rea- F 
der for the Feet nee check his curiofity 1 in ; 

| regard | 


See Voyage des Indes, tom. iii. p. 360. Edit. Rouen, 1713. 5 


+ See Thevenot's Travels in India, p. 79. This author is 
aſſerted by ſome writers never to have been in India; but he 
certainly was, and the account of what he perſonally ſaw is 
detailed in theſe travels, which are equally ee and I 
authentic. | 6 


3 

regard to all the complicated modes of wor- 
ſhip, and all the various ceremonial rites ob- 
ſerved by the devotees in the Indian temples, 
till the enſuing chapter, which will fully de- 
ſcribe them. Our more immediate buſineſs is 
with the temples themſelves. 

The Peninſula was the region of India laſt 
conquered: by the Mohammedans; we may 
therefore expect to find in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the unmixed features of the Indian architec- 


ture. In June, 1652, Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Maſulipatam, (the Meſolia 


= of Ptolemy,) on the Coromandel-coaſt, to 


Golconda, and the firſt pagoda of conſequence 


which he remarked was that of Bzzoara, or 


BuzwARA, as Major Rennel writes the word. 
It is now only a fort on the Kiſtna river, but 
was then probably a conſiderable town ; for, 


its temple is deſcribed by Tavernier as ane pa- 


gode fort grande, not incloſed with walls, but 
erected upon fifty-two lofty columns, with 
ſtatues of the Indian deities ſtanding between 
the columns. Though the temple itſelf thus 
deſcribed, which ſeems to have been rather the 
ſanctuary than the pagoda itſelf, a term which 


includes the whole ſtructure, was without 
wee, in the form of the Monopteric build- 


44 | ings, 


1 - 4 


ings, mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hiſtory of 


Architecture, yet it was ſituated in the midſt 
of an oblong court, plus longue gue large, en- 


compaſſed with walls, round which ranged a 


gallery raiſed upon ſixty- ſix pillars in the man- 
ner of a cloiſter.* 
It is rather unfortunate that * traveller, 


as well as others, have not been more parti- 


cular in their deſcriptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns which they ſaw in 
this country: many of which were undoubtedly 


erected before the Grecian orders of architec- MA 


ture were invented; and none of which, 


moſt aſſuredly, had thoſe orders for their 


model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
me, I learn that they are in general of a 
faſhion that bears ſome remote reſemblance 
to the Doric; and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they A 
ſeemed to. require pillars approaching i 

ſtrength to thoſe of that primitive, 3 
and robuſt, order. It is not impoſſible that 
the Greeks might derive from India their 
firſt notion of an order naturally dictated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, ſtyle in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally erected. But, 


* * 


* Voyage des Indes, tom. iii. p. 226. Edit. Rouen, 1713, 
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on this ſubject, I ſhall hereafter trouble the 
reader with a diſquiſition of ſome extent. 
J omit, at preſent, his deſcription of the 


& monſters and demons afreux, as he calls them, 


with huge horns, and numerous legs and 


I tails, ſculptured in this pagoda, becauſe it is 


my intention to notice theſe emblematical 
figures when, in the next chapter, I come to 


conſider the worſhip paid in theſe pagodas. 


It is ſufficient, at preſent, to remark that the 


4 Indians worſhip the Deity by ſymbols; while 
his power, extending through various nature, 


and his venerated attributes are repreſented 
by animals characteriſtic of them. Thus, for 


inſtance, his wiſdom 1s ſymbolized by a circle 
of heads, his ſtrength- by the elephant, his 
glory by horns, -imitative of the ſolar ray, his 


creative energy by the male of animals of a 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the 


X combinations of theſe animals, or parts of 


animals, were intended to deſignate his united 


power, wiſdom, and glory. Degrading to the 
Divine Nature as theſe repreſentations appear 


to us, and as they really are, they are no more 


; than might be expected from a race fo deeply 


involved in phyſics as the Indians are, and ſo 


= totally unaſſiſted by divine revelation to cor- 
rect their perverted notions. In the .neigh- 


bourhood 


AT. 26 . . ; 

bourhood of this pagoda was a the W 
name of which is not mentioned, ſituated upon 2 
a lofty hill. This pagoda Tavernier deſeribes 3 9 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crown. p 
ing the ſummit. The hill itſelf is aſcended * = w 
no leſs than one hundred and ninety-three in 
ſteps, every ſtep a foot in height; par un eſ. er 
calier de 193 marches, chacune Jun pied de baut. 3 = gc 
I add the original that I may not ROE to I 
exaggerate. ni 

Leaving theſe comparatively ſmall edificel z | fo 
| | and this immediate route of our traveller, let : tin 
us once more attend him to the grand temple 4 P {11 


o 
— 


of Jaggernaut, the moſt celebrated but un- th 
doubtedly not among the oldeſt ſhrines of af 
India. I am aware that this aſſertion is di- 3 W $1 
rely contrary to the opinion which Mr.“ th 
Sonnerat appears to favour, who tells us that, 
according to the annals of the country and 
the ſacred books, the pagoda of Jaggernautf th 
is inconteſtably the moſt ancient; and that, fr. 
| were its inward ſanctuaries examined, in thoſe] th 
ſacred receſſes would probably be diſcovered] is 
the moſt ancient and hallowed archives of the ſer 
country, The calculations of the Brahmins, an 
he adds, carry its antiquity as far back as ye: 
the time of PaRITCHITEN, firſt king of thell = 
coaſt of Oriſſa, who flouriſhed at the com- 
: mencement 


— — — — re ner > 


I” 1 


3 mencement of the Cali age, and by this cal- 


4 culation it ſhould be of the aſtoniſhing anti- 


1 | quity of 4800 years.* Neither from the ap- 
pearance nor from the ſtyle of this pagoda, 
which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 


XZ immenſe circular fabric, does there ariſe any 
evidence of this ſtupendous antiquity. Jag- 
gernaut is only another name for the great 


Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog- 


nized by the vaſt bull, which, as related in a 


2 former page, juts out, with an ea/tern aſpect, 
from the centre of the building. The ſuppo- 
Z ſition of Major Rennel+ is far more probable, 
that it was erected about the eleventh century, 
after the deſtruction of the ſuperb temple of 


i- Sumnaut, in Guzzurat, The very name of 
the deity NAur, which ſignifies CREATOR, 


ſtrongly corroborates this ſuppoſition ; and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
4 that the deity of this temple ſwam thither 
from a more weſterly region. I muſt refer 
3 the reader to the page juſt alluded to, which 
is the r05th of the firſt, or geographical, Diſ- 
ſertation, under the ſoobah of Oriſſa, for an 
= ample account, extracted by me from the A- 
3X yeen Akbery and Hamilton's Voyage, of the 
= f firſt 


See Sonnerat's Voyages, chap. iv. p. 108. 
+ See Memoirs, p. 165, ſecond edition. 


| 
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| 
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firſt eſtabliſhment of this temple, of the deity 3 
| adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac- 8 
tiſed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 9 
gernaut, and the great multitude of Brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguſt | 
temple. The Brahmin fable, relative to its | 
erection, aſſerts that the ſpot on which it 
ſtands was peculiarly favoured by the Deity ; | 
and Major Rennel perhaps gives the true rea- | 


proach, but on the ſide of the ocean, by im- | 


1% 


TT 


ſon why it was ſo; viz. its remote ſituation 
from the ſcene of Mahmud's ſpreading con- 
queſts, and its being ſhut up from every ap- 


paſſable mountains and deep rivers. What 


Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
1s inſerted in the pages immediately ſucceed- 


ing that juſt referred to; and to his deſcription 
it is not neceſſary to add in this place any 
other particulars, than that it is the reſidence 


of the Arch-Brahmin of all India; that the 
image of Jaggernaut ſtands in the centre of 


the building upon a raiſed altar, encompaſſed 
with iron rails, under a very lofty dome; and 


that the ſacred domains, that belonged to the 


temple, the munificent donation of ſucceſſive 


rajahs, once afforded "ge" to above 
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The Peninſula of India, however, affords 
two inſtances of buildings which are un- 
| doubtedly among the moſt ancient, if they 
are not abſolutely the moſt ancient, of all the 
Indian temples. They are thoſe of Deogur and 
Tanjore; and, as they have exerciſed the maſ- 
| terly and correct pencil of Mr. Hodges, in his 
celebrated Deſigns of Indian Buildings, we 
may depend upon the accuracy both of the 
engraving and the eee conciſe de- 
1 ſcription of them. | : 
The pagodas of Docu, according to that 
gentleman, ſhew the earlieſt ſtages of Hindoo 
architecture, being ſimply pyramids, by pi- 
ling one maſſy ſtone upon another to a vaſt 
height. They are without any light what- 
ever within, except what comes through a 
ſmall door ſcarcely five feet high. In the 
| CENTRE of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one ſolitary lamp, where the rites 
of their religion are performed. The famous 
pagoda of Tax JORE is not different from 
thoſe of Deogur, but in its improved form 
and decorations.* 
Let us now attend NMI. Tavernier to the re- 
gion properly called Hindoſtan, and explore 

5 | the 
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* See the account prefixed to the engravings of theſe W in 
DasIicRs IN INDIA. 
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which it enjoys from the ſuperior ſanctity of 
the city in which it ſtand, the ancient and re- 


regular flight of ſtone ſteps deſcends, leading 
directly down from the gate of the pagoda. 


to the four elements,) with a very high cu- 


at the extremity of every one of the four 1 


there is an aſcent on the outſide, with bal-⸗ 3 


dome, in the middle, there ſtands an altar, in | 


1 
the great and highly-venerated pagoda of Be- 
nares. This pagoda, he obſerves, derives a con- 
ſiderable portion of the diſtinguiſhed celebrity 


nowned Cas1, a city devoted from the earlieſt 
periods to Hindoo devotion and ſcience! It is 
fituated cloſe to the ſhore of the Ganges; into 
which ſtream, according to our traveller, a 
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The body of the temple itſelf, he informs 
us,* is conſtructed in the form of a vasr | 
£ROSs, (that is, a St, Andrew's croſs, alluſive 
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pola in the centre of the building, but ſome- 
what PYRAMIDAL towards the ſummit; and 


5 
A. 
— 
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2 
— 
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parts of the croſs there is a tower, to which 


conies at ſtated diſtances, affording actightful | 1 
views of the city, the river, and. _—_—_ be 
country. With reſpect to the inſide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 


from of a —_— eight feet in length and * 


| 2 per i 
* Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv. p. 149. Edit. à Rouen. 1 


Be- | peſtry and ſometimes with cloth of gold or 


i | according to the greater or leſs ſolem- 
Inity of the feſtival. Upon this altar Taver- 
's | 3 nier ſaw ſeveral idols; but one in particular, 
i ſix feet high, arreſted his attention, the neck 
of which was ſplendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ſtones, of which the prieſts 
have variety for different feſtivals, ſome of ru- 
4 bies, ſome of pearls, and others of emeralds. 
The head and neck of this idol were alone vi- 
ſible; all the reſt of the body was covered 
with an embroidered robe, ſpreading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the right 
ſide of the altar he obſerved a ſtrange com- 
2 pound figure of maſſy gold, which. he calls 
unk chIMRRE, a chIMARA, formed of the 
different parts of an elephant, a horſe, and a 
1 mule, upon which, he was informed, that holy 
perſon uſed, when living, in his guardian care 
"FX of mankind, to take long journeys; and I 
XZ muſt add, that this circumſtance is another 
irrefragable proof, that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are DEIFIED MOoRTALS. He | 
obſerved likewiſe, in this pagoda, a certain 
1 idol of black fone, or the SoMMoNAcopom, 
concerning which ſomething more particular 
will occur hereafter, That execrable ſpirit of 
7 bigotry which actuated the mind of Aureng- 
9 zeb, 


* 1 


1b ſo different from that of the mild and! 


tolerant Akber, prompted that remorſeleſs 4 


perſecutor of the Hindoo faith to pollute this 
venerable fabric, and inſult the religion of 
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as conſiſting of three courts, paved with mar- 
ble, and ſurrounded with porticoes, ſup- | 
ported 


* 8 of the Mythology and Cuſtoms of the Hindoos, by 4 


Mr. Forſter, p. 4. 


Fl 


| 
Brahma in its ancient ſanctuary. Upon the 
majeſtic ruins of this auguſt pile, which was 
viſited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
_ erected a grand moſque, with two very lofty | 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Forſter,* ⁶ 
in his elegant, but conciſe, account of this if 
city, ſays, at the diſtance of eight miles, 
ſtrongly attract the eye of the traveller who | 
approaches Benares on the river from the eaſt 
quarter, and which, from their elevated / 
height, ſeem to look down with triumph and 2» 
exultation on the humbled pride and degraded © | 
devotion of this once flouriſhing city and uni- 
verſity. 
There is another remarkable inſtance of che 1 
brutal conduct of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed-Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed here. 
It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the name 
of its founder, and is deſcribed by Tavernier 
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1 3 19 
ported by marble columns, into the third or 
inner court of which no perſon was permitted 
to enter with his ſandals oa. The inſide roof 
and walls of this pagoda are adorned with 
Moſaic work and agates of various .cotours, 


and all the porticoes are crowded! with fe- 
male figures, finely ſculptured in marble, I 
| preſume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
Nature in her prolific character perſonified, 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 


graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de- 


1 filed and converted into a Turkith moſque by 


Aurengzeb, and the hiftory of the barbarities 


committed by the uſurpers of India ſcarcely 
records any greater outrage offered to the 
HFindoos than was committed by him in ef- 
fecting his purpoſe. 


Knowing the profound vene- 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order- 


ed one of thoſe ſacred animals to be flaugh- 


tered within its walls, which effectually pre- 
cluded the Brahmins from ever again paying 
their adorations in a temple contaminated by 
ſuch a dreadful and wanton act of atrocity.* 
His mtolerant bigotry led him to commit ftiH 


farther outrages. He waged: war with the 


Vor. III, 2 beautiful 
* Scc 2 Indian Travels, p. 10. Eng. fol. edit. 1687. 


It is Thevenot, a la- 
ter traveller in India, that furniſhes me with 
the anecdote, 
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beautiful marble ſculptures it contained; for, i 
he ordered all choſe elegant ſtatues to be disfi- v 
gured, and ſmote off the noſe of every figure 0 
in the edifice that alluded to the Hindoo my- e 
thology. There can ſcarcely be a doubt, from t. 
Thevenot's deſcription of the great Mohamme- is 
dan moſque, in this famous city, called Juma- BW « 
Meſgid, that it was cently: a Finde tem- ii 
Pie. | | Fi 
Tt was my fixed intention, in this Diſſerta- f 
Goes on the Indian architecture, to refrain from | : re 
deſcribing any temples, however grand and pi 
ſtupendous, as many of the Mohammedan fo 
moſques, erected in India, are, that were not re 
ſtrictly Hindoo ; but, as the ſtyle of building th 
of the Juma-Mzes61D, or Friday's Moſque, fu 
ſo called from the great reſort of all ranks ey 
of Mohammedans thither on that day, evi- te 
dently proves the architecture to be genuine th 
Indian, I ſhall, in this inſtance alone, deviate WW {q 
from my general rule. I ſhall adhere to The- is 
venot's account, which is more aniple than pa 
Tavernier's. te 
This vaſt pile, of which the ingenious fre 
Mr. Forbes has favoured me with the ſight of cal 
a beautiful drawing, taken on the ſpot, by his MM: 
own correct pencil, is erected in a quadran- 3 
rea 


gular faſhion, but not exactly ſquare for, it 
| is 


or, | 


ure ; 
W erect any building preciſely ſquare, though 


the pavement is of marble. 
ful domes, of different dimenſions, meet the 
eye of the ſpectator on his approach to the 
temple. 


Fa i 
is in length 140 paces. and in breadth 120, 
E which is entirely conſonant to the obſervation 


of Mr. Crauford, that the Hindoos never 
their deviation from that line of meaſurement 
is very trifling, and, in their large buildings, 
ſcarcely diſcernible. Round this wall, on the 


inſide, as is uſual in India, and as may be ſeen 


in my engraving of the large pagoda in the 
former volume, runs a vaulted gallery, the 


4 roof of which is ſupported by four-and-thirty 
pilaſters. 
forty-four pillars, ranging two and two in 


The temple itſelf is elevated upon 
regular order through the building, and 


Twelve beauti- 


In the middle of the front of it are 
three great arches; at the ſides are two large 


TJ {quare gates that open into it; and each gate 
is beautified with pilaſters, but without any 
particular order of architecture. 


The high 


ſteeples, or minarets, on the top of each gate, 
from which, he ſays, the beadles of the moſque 
call the people to prayers, are doubtleſs of 
| Mohammedan conſtruction. 

= While on this weſtern fide of W os 
reader will perhaps readily pardon an excur- 
2 | C "Fe 5 ſion 


„ 
ſion to Patten-Sumraut, near the coaſt, where 
once flouriſhed the moſt ſuperb temple in all 
Hindoſtan, but whoſe inmoſt ſanctuary was 
polluted, and whoſe immenſe accumulated 


wealth was plundered, by the deſolating tyrant 1 


Mahmud of Gazna, in his invaſion of this 


part of India, about the year 1000 of our 4 
æra. The temple of SUMNavurT, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to JAGGERNAUT 1 
of Oriſſa, or rather, as I ſhall hereafter en- 
deavour, from the ſimilarity of their names 
and the co-incidence of various other circum- F 
ſtances to evince, the very identical 9 L 


venerated on that coaſt, was, previouſly to 
the irruption of the Gaznavide ſultans, che 


moſt celebrated reſort of devotees in this ever ö 
moſt populous and beſt cultivated region of 
Hindoſtan. Indeed, the idol, adored in this 4 
grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 3 E 
city, but to a very extenſive tract of country | A 
around it; ſince, according to the Ayeen 5 | 
Akbery,® one of the grand diviſions of the pro- 7 
vince of Guzzurat is called by his name. He 


| ſeems, indeed, like Jaggernaut, 1 in later times, 
to have had pre-eminence above all other 


idols that were worſhipped throughout the 


ay be „ 
edited, 1 


5 


mw an. for, if Feriſhtah 


5 
5 5 
4 NS 


6 1 Akbery; vol. ii. p. 81, i 2 


„ 

credited, the different rajahs had beſtowed two 
thouſand villages, with their territories, for 
the ſupport of the eſtabliſnment of this tem- 
ple, in which two thouſand prieſts conſtantly 
officiated. Of the temple itſelf, the moſt ex- 
travagant relations are given by the Perſian 
and Arabian authors, who wrote the life of 
Mahmud and his deſcendants; authors from 
whoſe valuable works Feriſhtah probably drew 
the materials of his Indian Hiſtory; and which 
authors, after great expence and toil of re- 
ſearch, are now, for the moſt part, in my 
poſſeſſion. From theſe authentic ſources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and other Indian productions, printed and 
manuſcript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me acceſs, I hope 
to gratify my readers with a more valuable 
and original work than I could firſt hope to 
complete; a work, which, in the large ſcale 
at preſent propoſed, cannot fail of being more 
generally intereſting, ſince it will embrace 
much of the hiſtory of the ancient world, 
and record many of the moſt illuſtrious deeds 
tranſacted on the great theatre of Aſia; too il- 
luſtrious, alas! if the daring but ſucceſsful 
outrages of ferocious barbarians may be 

called illuſtrious, and the oppreſſion and plun- 
C43 der 


of which were buried in the ground; and, on 


. diciouſly obſerves, human records cannot aſ- 


thouſands of 1mages in gold and filver, of va- 2 


„ 


der of the mildeſt and moſt. benevolent W 1 
people on earth asg by the name of 2 
valour. = t: 


The lofty roof of Sumnaut was fippobtes by f 
fifty-ſix pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and ſl 


incruſted at intervals with rubies, emeralds, P 
and other precious ſtones. One pendant lamp  ": 
alone illumined the ſpacious fabric, whoſe | te 
light, reflected back from innumerable jewels, MF P: 


ſpread a ſtrong and refulgent luſtre through- 
out the whole temple. In the midſt ſtood il le 


Sumnaut himſelf, an idol compoſed of one ih ® 


entire ſtone, fifty cubits in height, forty-ſeven : h 


that ſpot, according to the Brahmins, he had 
been worſhipped between four and five thou- il 
fand years, a period beyond which, it is re- 
markable, they never venture to aſcend ; for, 9 
it is a period at which their Cali, or preſent 
age, commences: it is, in ſhort, the period 9 
of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant ju- 


cend. His image was waſhed every morning 
and evening with freſh water, brought from 
the Ganges, at the diſtance of twelve hundred . 
miles. Around the dome were diſperſed ſome 


rious ſhapes and dimenſions, ſo that on this 
: ſpot, 153 


ent | 


„ 

ſpot, as in a grand pantheon, ſeemed to be 
aſſembled all the deities venerated in Hindoſ- 
tan. As it may gratify the reader to be in- 
formed of the fate of this beautiful and coſtly 


= ſhrine, and of the ſentiments raiſed by the 
= proſpect of it in the breaſt of a ſavage and a- 
varicious uſurper, I ſhall preſent him with the 


relation of that event as 1t ſtands in the pro- 


N | poſed hiſtory. 


Mahmud being informed of the riches col- 
lected at Sumnaut, as well as of the tremendous 


menace of the idol, if he approached that 
hallowed ſhrine, was determined to put the 
power of the god to inſtant trial. Leaving 


Gazna with an immenſe army, and advancing 
by the way of Multan and Ajmere, through 


two terrible deſerts, where nothing but the 


moſt prudent exertions ſaved that army from 
being annihilated by famine, he arrived, with- 


1 out oppoſition, before the walls of Sumnaut. 


On the high battlements of the temple were aſ- 
ſembled an innumerable multitude in arms, 
when a herald approaching denounced the ven- 


geance of the god, and informed the beſiegers 


that their idol, Sumnaut, had drawn them 
together on that ſpot, that he might blaſt 
them in a moment, and avenge, by one dread- 
ful and general ruin, the deſtruction of the 

„ gods 
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gods of Hindoſtan. In ſpite of theſe 2 


imprecations, Mahmud commenced an immedi- 
ate and vigorous aſſault: and drove the defen- 
dants from the walls, which the beſiegers, by 
ſealing ladders, inſtantly mounted, exclaiming 
aloud, Allah Akbar.” The Hindoos, who 


had retreated into the temple and proſtrated i 
themſelves before their idol in devout expec- 
tation of 1eeing the enemy diſcomfited by the 


fignal and inſtantaneous vengeance of heaven, 


finding their expectations vain, made a deſ- 


perate effort for the preſervation of the place. 


Ruſhing in a body on the aflailants, they re- 


pulſed them with great ſlaughter ; and, as faſt 
as freſh forces aſcended the walls, puſhed 


them headlong down with their ſpears. This a 
advantage they maintained for two days, fight- 


ing like men who had devoted themſelves to 


that death, which their belief in the Metemp- 
ſychoſis aſſured them was only a paſſage to 
felicity and glory. At the end of this period 


a vaſt army of idolators coming to their relief, 


drew the attention of Mahmud from the ſiege 
to his own more immediate ſafety. Leaving, 4 
therefore, a body of troops to amuſe the be- 
fieged, he took a more favourable ſtation, and 


prepared to engage the advancing enemy. 


Theſe were led to battle * Rajah Byram Deo, 
from 


7 [41 ] 
from whole family the territory of Deo received 
its name, and other confiderable rajahs, under 
the certain perſuaſion that the cauſe for which 
they were to fight would infure victory to 
their arms. Accordingly, they fought with 
ga heroiſm proportionate to their ſuperſtition ; 
and, before victory declared for Mahmud, 
five thouſand Hindoos lay ſlaughtered on the 
field. The garriſon of Sumnaut, after this 
"2 defeat, giving up all for loſt, iſſued out of a 
gate that looked towards the ocean, and em- 
barked in boats to the number of four thou- 
= and, with an intent to proceed to the iſland 
of Scrandib or Ceylon; but, information of 
their flight having been given to the ſultan, 
he ſeized all the boats that remained in the 
harbour, and ſent after them a ſelect body of 
his beſt troops, who, capturing ſome and 
ſinking others, permitted few of the miſerable 
=D fugitives to eſcape. 
Alfter placing a large body of guards at the 
gates and round the walls, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple was 
ſtruck with the majeſtic grandeur of that an- 
cient ſtructure; but, when he entered in and 
ſaw the ineſtimable riches it contained, he was 
filled with aſtoniſhment, mingled with de- 
light. In the 2 of Mohammedan zeal, he 
ſſmote 
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ſmote off the noſe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the image to 
be disfigured and broke to pieces. While | 


they were proceeding to obey his command, a 


croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment | 
of their 1dol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
and offered ſome crores in gold if he would 


forbear farther to violate the 1mage of their 


deity. They urged, that the demolition of 


the idol would not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Sumnaut, but that ſuch a ſum of 


money, given among believers, would be an 


action truly meritorious. The ſultan ac- 


knowledged the truth of their remark, but : 


declared, that he never would become that baſe 
character, which a co- incidence with their pe- 


tition would render him, a ſeller of idols. 3 


The perſons appointed, therefore, proceeded | 


in their work; and, having mutilated the ſu- U 


perior part, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made hollow, and con- 1 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 15 
and pearls, of a water ſo pure, and of a |: 


magnitude ſo uncommon, that the beholders | 
were filled with ſurprize and admiration. 


This unexpected treaſure, with all the other 


ſpoil, taken in the temple and city of Sumnaut, i | 


were immediately ſecured and ſent to Gazna; 5 


while 


Medina, 


1 


; while fragments of the demoliſhed idol were 


diſtributed to the ſeveral moſques of Mecca, 
and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
threſhold of their gates, and trampled. upon | 


by devout and zealous muſſulmen. 
If the reader ſhould now chooſe to aſcend 


towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains ſo called, whither few 


Europeans, beſides John Albert de Mandelſlo, 


have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who viſited the 
place in 1638, denominates a ſuperb and 
ſumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof is co- 


vered with plates of gold, and in which is 


1 the effigies of an animal, or rather monſter, to 
= whom the numerous devotees ſacrifice their 
tongues.“ Mandelflo calls it the idol MaTTA; 


but Abul Fazil, who had probably viſited 


9 the place in one of his journeys, with Akber, 
to Caſhmere, expreſſly ſays, it was the con- 
ſort, that is, the active power, of Mahadeo, 
the deſtroying god, to whom theſe ſanguina- 
1 ry faerifices, ſo much in uniſon with his cha- 
racter, were made. 
WE wiſe view the remains of the hallowed col- 
lege of Tanaſſar, which Mr. Finch viſited 
Wo carly as the year nine of the laſt cen- 


The reader may like- 


tury, 


* Mandelilo's Travels, p. 21. 


6 „ 
tury, the fame of whoſe learning, and the ve 
wealth of whoſe auguſt pagodas, was ſpread ar 
over all India.“ Indeed, according to the ti 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca off F 
lj this part of Hindoſtan, and its ſolid idols off re 
| maſſy ſilver made no ſmall part of the boot) ; br 
= acquired in Mahmud's fixth irruption into © 
! | India. Many other noble pagodas adornedſ 4 m 
| theſe higher regions of Hindoſtan, whoſe as 
accumulated treaſures became the property off = T 
thoſe ſacrilegious Arabian and Perſian invaders, m 
who, under the pretence of propagating r reli th 
gion, violated every principle of morality 0 
and ſpread havoc and deſolation through re.) ne 


2 


gions once the lovelieſt and the happieſt upon 1 as 
„ 1. 
Tanaſſar was, according to the 8 Ak- e. 
bery, the northern, and Mattra, the ſouthern, 2 tc 
limit of the domains of the old rajahs ol th 
Delhi, previous to the ſubverſion of their in 
power by theſe mercileſs marauders. To the ol 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, but now ol 
decayed and ruined, the ſcene of the exploicl re 
of the amiable Creeſhna, the courſe of the 3 le 
| Jumnah, that waſhes Delhi, will immediate be 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re. 9 EC 
n 


* See Mr. Finch's Travels in Harris's Voyages, vol. i. . 88. 
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verence, the ſaperb temple of the mildeſt 


and moſt benevolent of all the Hindoo dei- 


ties. 


Mattra, the Methora of - Pliny, is ſituated 


about eighteen miles from Agra, on the di- 


rect road to Delhi, and is particularly cele- 


brated for having been the birth-place of 
7 


Creeſhna, who is eſteemed, in India, not ſo 
much an incarnation of the divine Veeſhnu 


as the Deity himſelf in a human form. 
XZ The hiſtory of this perſonage is among the 
ZZ moſt curious of all that occur in Indian my- 


thology. The Sanſcreet narrative of his extra- 


ordinary feats, in ſome points, approaches fo 


near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded real ground for Sir W. 


4 Jones to ſuppoſe that the Brahmins had, in the 


early ages of Chriſtianity, ſeen or heard recited 
to them ſome of the ſpurious goſpels which in 
thoſe ages ſo numerouſſy abounded, and had 


A | ingrafted the wildeſt parts of them upon the 


old fable of this Indian Apollo. * The birth 
of this divine infant was predicted, and a 
reigning tyrant of India, by name Cansa, 
learning from the prediction that he ſhould 
be deſtroyed by this wonderful child, order- 
ed all the male children, born at that period, 

| e pe” 


* See Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 262-273. 


TY 


to be lain ; but Creeſhna was ' preſerved by . 
biting the breaſt, inſtead of ſucking the poi- Ml 
ſoned nipple, of the nurſe commiſſioned to 
deſtroy him. From fear of this tyrant, he was 


foſtered in MaTnura by an honeſt herdſ- 


man, and paſſed his innocent hours in rural di- 7 
verſions at his foſter-father's farm. Repeated Wl 
miracles, however, ſoon diſcovered his celeſ- | 
tial origin. He preached to the Brahmins the 
doctrines of meekneſs and benevolence ; he 

even condeſcended to waſh their feet, as a proof 


of his own meekneſs; and he raiſed the dead 
by deſcending for that purpoſe to the loweſt 


region. He acted not always, indeed, in the 


capacity of a prince or herald of peace, for 
he was a mighty warrior; but his amazing 


powers were principally exerted to ſave and to 


defend. Even the great war of the Mahabba- 


Tat, which he fomented, was a JusT wak, un- 


dertaken againſt invaders and tyrants, whom 
he triumphantly overthrew, and then returned 


to his ſeat in VaiconTHa, the heavenly re- 4 | 


gion. 


the moſt ſumptuous edifices in all India, con- 


ſtructed of. the ſame beautiful red ſtone, or | 


_ marble, | 


as pagoda, ſacred to ths Indian deity, 1s A | 
not leſs ſtupendous than his hiſtory and his 5 
actions. According to Tavernier, it is one of 


1 


marble, with which, I before obſerved, the 
= caſtle of Agra and the walls of Delhi are built, 
and ſtanding upon a vaſt octagonal platform, 
&T overlaid with hewn ſtone. 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy 
above half the platforn: 
ſerves as a grand piazza in front of it. The 
; N platform itſelf is aſcended by two flights of 


Extenſive, how- 


the remaining half 


ſtone ſteps, ſixteen in number, of which, the 


principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
ME pagoda, ſupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the uſual ſculptures. 
W conſtructed likewiſe in the form of a croſs, of 
which each wing is equal in extent, and a 
ſimilar dome to that at Benares riſes to a vaſt 
W height in the centre, with an addition of two 
others, ſomewhat ſmaller, on each fide. . The 
eievation and grandeur of the whole fabric 
may caſily be conceived from the aſſertion of 
the ſame traveller, that, though ſituated in a 
bottom, it is diſtinctly viſible at the diſtance 
Hof five or ſix leagues. 
MExaxcruary is partitioned off by a cloſe bal- 
luſtrade of pillars, within which none but the 
Brahmins are allowed to enter. 
= thoſe Brahmins, however, introduced our curi- 


The pagoda is 


In this pagoda, the 


A bribe to 


ous 


= * Sce the deſcription of Agra in the Geographical Diſſertation, 
Fg ol. i. F. 72. 
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ons traveller into this receſs, and who there 5 
beheld a great ſquare altar, ſixteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 5 
on which ſtood the great idol, which, he ſays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap- 
pellation for an idol deity; and the idol, here 
worſhipped, is, doubtleſs, Veeſhnu, under the 
form of Creeſhna. It ſhould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 9 
; Creeſhna. The head 6f the idol, which appear- 
ed to be of black marble, was alone viſible, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. All th: 
reſt of the body, from the ſhoulder to the feet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of purple velvet. 
He noticed alſo two ſmall idols, one on each 
fide of the greater, and the ſuperb carriage in 
which, on high feſtivals, the god is carried 
about in proceſſion. Long before the period 
of Travernier's viſit to Mattra, the veneration 2 
of the Hindoos for this auguſt pagoda had de- 
clined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its hallowed ſhrine in ancient time, was al- 
moſt totally neglected. The reaſon which he 
aſſigns for this general neglect of the rites, due 4 
to the benevolent CRE ESAHNA, is, that the = Þ 
Jumnah, which formerly flowed cloſe by its 
foot, had retired to the diſtance of half 2 q 
league iſ 3 


there 
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league from it, and that diſtance was incon- 


venient for the ablution of the numerous 
pilgrims who formerly flocked to it; ſo in- 
convenient, that, before they could reach the 
pagoda, ſome freſh defilement had taken place, 


| and it became neceſſary to repeat the ab- 


lution. 
The pagoda of TRrIPETTY is ſituated upon 


the top of a high mountain in the dominions 


of the nabob of Axcor, about forty miles 


north-eaſt of that capital ; and, as well for its 
extent as for the various accommodations of 
lodgings for the numerous Brahmins who 


| officiate in it, has the appearance of a city 
| rather than of a temple. 


To this hill, Ta- 
vernier ſays, there is a circular aſcent every 
way of hewn ſtone; the leaſt of the ſtones, 
forming that aſcent, being ten feet long and 


three broad; and the hill itſelf, Mr. Cam- 


bridge adds, is conſidered in fo facred a 


light, that none but Hindoos are ever ſuffered 
to aſcend it. According to this latter gentle- 


man's information, which I preſume to be au- 
thentic, Tripetti is holden by the Hindoos of 
the Peninſula in the ſame veneration as Mecca 
is by the Mohammedans, and there is an- 
nually, in September, a feſtival celebrated at 
this place, to which an immenſe crowd of Pil- 
grims, 


Vor. III. * 


tas] 


- grims, loaded with preſents for the idol, reſort, 


to the great emolument of the prieſts and 
the great increaſe of the revenues of the na- 


bob. Tavernier deſcribes the principal ſtatue 
as reſembling Venvs, and therefore the god- 
deſs here adored 1s, 1n all probability, Brava- 
NI, whom 1 have before obſerved to be the 


Indian Venus. 


| However venerable theſe four pagodas for 

their ſanctity and antiquity, they are all ex- 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at leaſt, by 
that of SzrINGHAM, which is ſituated upon | 


an iſland to which it gives its name, and is it- 
ſelf formed by two branches of the great river 
Cauveri. The pagoda of SerINGHAM ſtands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in 
the neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly, and is 


compoſed, according to Mr. Orme, of ſeven | 
ſquare incloſures, one within the other, the 
walls of which are twenty-five feet high and 
four thick. The incloſures are 3 50 feet i 
diſtant from one another, and each has four i 
large gates, with a high tower; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each ſide of the 
incloſure, and oppoſite to the Four cARDI NAL 
PoIN TS.“ The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gate-way to the ſouth 
is ornamented with pillars, ſeveral of which 
| arc 


„ 

are ſingle ſtones, thirty-three feet long, and 
nearly five in diameter; while thoſe, which form 
the roof, are ſtill larger: in the inmoſt in- 
cloſures are the chapels. © Here, (continues this 
elegant hiſtorian,) as in all the other great 
pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a ſub- 
ordination which knows no reſiſtance, and 
ſlumber in a voluptuouſneis that knows no 
wants: here, ſenſible of the happineſs of their 
condition, they quit not the filence of their 
retreats to mingle in the tumults of the ſtate ; 
nor point the brand, flaming from the altar, 
againſt the authority of the ſovereign or the 
tranquillity of the government.““ All the 
gate-ways are crowded with emblematical 
figures of their various divinities. No Euro- 
peans are admitted into the laſt ſquare, con- 
taining the ſanctuary of the ſupreme Veeſhnu, 
and few have gone farther than the third. In 
the war between the French and Engliſh in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous ſlumber of the 
Brahmins was frequently interrupted; for, the 
= pagoda, being a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
woas alternately taken poſſeſſion of by the con- 
tending armies. On the firſt attempt to pene- 
trate within the ſacred incloſure, a venerable 
Brahmin, ſtruck with horror at the thought of 

N 1 having 


* Orme's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, ſecond edition, vol. i. p. 178. 
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having a temple, ſo profoundly hallowed fie |; 
ages, polluted by the profane footſteps 'of | 
Europeans, took his ſtation on the top of the 
grand gate-way of the outermoſt court, and | 
conjured the invaders to deſiſt from their im- 
pious enterprize. F inding all his expoſtula- | 
tions ineffectual, rather than be the agonizing Wl 
ſpectator of its profanation, he, in a tranſport 
of rage, threw himſelf upon the pavement be- 
| This cir- 
cumſtance cannot fail of bringing to the 
reader's mind the fine ode of Gray, intitled Ml 
„ The Bard,” and the ſimilar Ig of 


low, and daſhed out his brains. 


the hoary prophet. 


The artful policy of princes and the e Fo 
tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together, 0 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago- 
das of India with revenues in money and ter- 
ritory equal to that of many ſovereigns. The Wl 


ſacred and accumulated treaſures of ages have, 


in modern periods, been diſſipated by the ſacrile- 
gious violence of Mohammedan and European | 
plunderers; and even of their territories much | 
has been curtailed, What an ample proviſion 
indeed had been made in theſe hallowed re- 
treats for the voluptuous repoſe, in which, 7 
Mr. Orme has juſt informed us, the luxurious 
3 of Brahma ſlumbered, as well as to 
what 
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what an aſtoniſhing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will be 
evident to the reader, who will take the trou- 


ble of turning to the pages of that entertain- 


ing traveller and faithful narrator Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited hiſtorian. 
The former aſſures us, that the temple of Jag- 
| gernaut is viſited by an incredible number of 
| pilgrims from the moſt diſtant regions of, In- 

dia, that the Mohammedan prince of the coun- 
try formerly exacted a tax of the value of half- 
a- crown per head on every pilgrim who came 
to worſhip at that pagoda; which, in the annu- 
al average, amounted to 7 50,000/. and that five 
caxpiks of proviſion were daily dreſſed for 
the uſe of the prieſts and the pilgrims, each 
candy containing 1600Ib. weight.“ 

This account of Mr, Hamilton is confirmed, 


in almoſt fimilar words, by Tavernier, who, 


= {peaking of Jaggernaut, obſerves, © Les reve- 
nus de cette grande pagode ſont ſuffiſans pour 
donner tous les jours à manger à quinze au 
vingt mille pelerins, comme 1] s'y en trouve 
ſouvent un pareil nombre. Mr. Orme ac- 

D 3 quaints 


* Hamilton's Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, vol. i. p. 386. The 
fiſt edition of this book was printed in Scotland; but I cite through- 


out that of London, 1744. 
+ Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv. p. 144. 
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quaints us that pilgrims come from all parts | 
of the Peninſula to worſhip at that of Sering- 
ham, but none without an offering of money; 5 


that a large part of the revenue of the iſland x 


is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
mins who inhabit it; and that theſe, with | 
their families, formerly compoſed a multitude 
not leſs in number than 40,000 ſouls, main- i 
tained without labour by the liberality of ſu- Y 
perſtition.* „ 
| + The diſproportioned figures of moſt of the 1 
| idols, adored in theſe ſuperb fabrics, are by no 
FY means in uniſon with the prevailing ſymmetry 1 
| that reigns in their conſtruction; though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the ponderous orna- 
ments of gold and jewels, with which they ar: 
decorated, are perfectly ſo with the ſumptu- 
ouſneſs and magnificence that diſtinguiſh them, 
Thoſe idols are in general formed of every 
"monſtrous ſhape which imagination can con- 
ceive, being, for the moſt part, half human a 
and half ſavage. Some appear formidably ter- 
rific with numerous heads and arms, the rude 1 


— 
* 


1 
and of gigantic power; others appear with | 
large horns branching from their heads: and 1 


others . with huge tuſks protruded from 4 
their 


Orme's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, vol. i. p. 178, 
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their extended mouths. In ſhort, as Maſter 
Purchaſe has obſerved, * they are very ill- 
favoured ; their mouths are monſtrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and 


£ eyes of gold, filver or glaſs, and coloured black 


with the lamps that burn continually before 
them.“ A profuſion of conſecrated hierogly- 
phic animals appears ſculptured all over the 
crowded walls. The BULL, ſo peculiarly facred 
to Os1K18, at Memphis, as, indeed, he was to 
SEEVA, THE GOD WITH THE CRESCENT, at 
Benares, the RaM ſacred to JuPITER, and the 
GoAT to Pan, are ſeen together in the ſame 
group with the ape, the rhinoceros, and the 


elephant: and Ecver ſecems to have blended 


her ſacred animals with thoſe which are conſi- 
dered as in a more peculiar manner belonging 
to INDIA, | 


See Purchaſe's Pilgrimage, vol. i. p. 579, edit. 1679. 
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SECTION u. , 

| a 

Preliminary Obſervations to the comparative Sur- = / 

f vey of the Temples of Egypt, comprehending an . 

| © extenſrve Diſquifition relative to the Period i © 

| | In which the Superſtitions, more peculiarly = -/ 
| appropriate to EGvPT, were tranſported into , 
| INDIA. — Probable to have been at that = 7 
7 Crifis when the Egyptian Prieſis were driven  « 
| From their Country by the cruel Ravages of i 7 
Campyses. — The Opinions of KircneR i 0 
and KMP FER, on this Subject, greatly i © 
rorroborated by the Reflections of Sir W. 2 

Joxks, im the Afiatic Reſearches, on the 3 ˖ 

; Subject: of the Indian Deity Book, or or | ! 

BuppHaz and on the great Reſemblance | * 

ſubßſting both in the Name and the Wor- 


| ſhip of tbe Egyptian Yet and Osiris and 9 
the Indian Esw ARA and Isa. — Mr. CHAM- ; 
BERS'S Account of the Ruins of Mavalipuram, 


37 ] 

= of the SGMMONACODOM, or Stone-Deity of 
8 7be SIAMESE, -and of the Superſtition of 
Boop. — Additional Evidence of an early 
and familiar Intercourſe 222 ng between the 
EcyPTIANS and INDIANS adduced. — Firſt, 
In their mutual V. eneration of the ſacred Loros. i 
— Secondly, in their early Cultivation of the 
SUGar-CANE. — Thirdly, in their ancient 
and once-univerſal Diet having conſited of 
VEGETABLES. — Pourthly, in their mutual 
poſſe ing a SACRED SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE, | 
called in India the DEVANAGARI. — Fifthly, 
in the Divifion of the People into TRIBES or 
CasTs, — Sixthly, in the numerous ABLU= 
ORS pradtiſed by both People. — And, finally, 
in their univerſal Reverence of the Cow and © 
the SERPENT. — The PYRAMIDS, the co- 
LOSSAL STATUES, and the TEMPLES, of 
Ecyer, together with their ſymbolical De- 
corations, are now at large conſidered in 
4 new and mythological Point of V zew, and 
the Analogy which they bear to the ancient My- 

85 Fbriac 
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thriac Superſtiti ons * the Greater He a ar 
pointed out. 


1 with ideas tolerably correct off Yo 
the unſullied / purity of the genuine law _ 
and of the uniform ſimplicity of the original oh 
mode of worſhip eſtabliſhed by the firſt great 5 
legiſlator of Hindoſtan, and not ignorant, a Ar 
the ſame time, of the awful ſanction by which gic 
the natives were bound, through the. will in 
policy of the legiſlator, to the ſtrict obſervancelM gc; 


of both, many zealous admirers of the celebral mit 
ted inſtitution of Indian juriſprudence and 
theology have been filled with aſtoniſhmeniſ Eg 
at the rapid increaſe of idol-deities, and e. rat 
ſpecially of Egyptian deities in that country inf 
It i is evident from every review of the ancient bu! 
hiſtory of the two countries, that, in the molti the 
early ages, a very familiar intercourſe ſubſiſtel | the 
between India and Egypt. Upon evidence, that ¶ are 
appears neither irrational, nor unſupported Jo 
by collateral proof, we have ſeen that ſome of 
authors of credit have conſidered the Indians 
as deſcended from Rama, the grandſon offi 
Hau, the parent of idolatry, However] 
ſtrong that evidence, the more generally pre- rar 
valent opinion ſeems to be that the Indians im 


. 
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| are of the nobler and more 1 Jas 
of SuM. If we conſider them in the latter 
point of view, as the progeny of that holy 
atriarch, one of the moſt probable ſolu- 
tions of this deviation, in his deſcendants, from - 
their primeval ſimplicity of worſhip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
| Athanaſius Kircher,* who has made the theolo- 
""þ gic ſyſtems of the various Oriental nations, and, 
in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems of 
deity adored in Egypt, the ſubject of his 
minute reſearches. The frantic outrages com- 
WT mitted by Cambyſes, after his conqueſt of 
Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moſt vene- 
rated deity, the wanton cruelties which he 
inflicted upon his prieſts, and the conſequent - 
burning of thoſe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
AF the remains of which, at this day, conſtitute 
| the proudeſt glory of that deſolated country, 
are related at large in the third book of Hero- 
dotus. It ſeems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once to extinguiſh the E- 
gyptian religion and to extirpate the order of 
the prieſthood ; nor can we wonder that the 
real madneſs, which ſucceeded to the tempo- 
rary phrenzy that dictated thoſe outrages, was 
| fr by the ſame ſacred order to the immedi- 
Za | 0 ate 
Kircher. Chin, Illuftrat, part iii. p. 151. edit, Amſt 1667. 
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ate vengeance of heaven for the unheard-of ſa- 


crilege. From the lacerating ſcourge and the 
deſtroying ſword of Cambyſes, Kircher repre- 


ſents the Egyptian prieſts as flying with 


horror, and taking up their reſidence in all 
the neighbouring countries of Aſia, whoſe in- 


habitants would afford them ſhelter. Theſe 


holy and perſecuted men, throughout the 
regions which received them, are ſaid to have 
propagated the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, and both 


India, Scythia, and China, became in time 


polluted with the multiform idolatry, which, 


in ſo remarkable a manner, prevailed on the 


banks of the Nile. If this explication of the 
introduction into India of ſo many idols, pecu- 


- liar to Egypt, be allowed to have any weight, 


it will alſo account for various ſtriking 
features of reſemblance in the idolatrous cere- 
monies common to theſe countries, as well as 
the monſtrous forms of many of the idols a- 


dored with equal reverence in the pagodas of 


China and Hindoſtan; and it will partly 
explain the reaſon of that very particular 
and univerſal veneration in which the two 


ſacred animals of Egypt, the Cow and the 

SERPENT, are holden, 
To the authority of Kircher may be added 
that of a ſtill greater writer, who, to the vari- 
| . QUS 


year 525 before the Chriſtian æra. 
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ous learning obtained from books united the 


| leſs fallible evidence ariſing from ocular in- 


veſtigation. The profound Kæmpfer, “ in his 
hiſtory of Japan, aſſerts his belief that the 


great Indian ſaint, BuphA SAKIA, was a prieſt 


of Memphis, where the God Apts was particu- 
larly adored, who, about that period, fled into 


India, and, together with many other Egyptian 


ſuperſtitions, introduced the worthip of Apis, 


before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
ſeems, in ſome degree, to confirm the opinion 


of both theſe reſpectable authors,+ when he 
ſays that Boopn was undoubtedly the Wop or - 
Open of the Scandinavians ; and, under the 
ſofter name of Fo, was, in ſucceeding ages, 
honoured with adoration by the Chineſe. The 


only objection to a perfect coincidence in 


ſentiment between theſe Oriental critics ſeems 
to lie in the point of chronology ; for, the laſt, 
in the ſame page with the above aſſertion, 


fixes the appearance of Boop, or the ninth 


great incarnation of VErsmNv, in the year one 
thouſand and fourteen before Chriſt, whereas 
the invaſion of Egypt, by Cambyſes, took 
place, according to Archbiſhop Uſher, in the 


In 


# See Kempfer s Hift. Japan, vol. i. p. 38, edit. 1748 | 
+ Afiat. Reſearches, vol. i. p. 425. | 
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In corroboration of the conjecture, that 4 
conſiderable part of the religious rites, at this 


day obſerved in Hindoſtan, conſtituted for- 
merly the eſtabliſhed religion of Egypt, may 


be adduced the ſentiments of the learned per- 
ſonage juſt cited, and inſerted in a preceding 
page of the Aſiatic Reſearches. Sir W. Jones, 


with more than uſual confidence, aſſerts his 
belief, that the ESwWwARA and Isa of the 
Hindoos are the Is1s and Os1r1s of the Egyp- 


tians; adding, that he is perſuaded we ſhall, in 
time, diſcover in India all the learning of the 
Egyptians, without deciphering their hiero- 


plyphics.* He ſubjoins, that the bull of Eſwara 


is moſt probably Aris, the Egyptian divini- 
ty; and that, if the veneration ſhewn, both 
in Tibet and India, to fo amiable and ufeful a 
quadruped as the cow has not ſome affinity 


with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry 


of Iſrael, we muſt at leaſt allow that circum- 
ſtances have wonderfully coincided. 

With reſpect to the colonies that are ſup- 
poſed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the reſult of Sir William's inquiries: he 
informs us that Mts, the native appellation 
or Egypt, isa name familiar in India, both as 
a tile or honour and as an appellative; that 

TiRHooT, 


* Alati 8 vol. i. P+ 253. 


„ | 
TiRHOOT, a territory in North Bahar, was 
the country, aſſerted, by an aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which ſuch colony ſet- 
tled; that even the word Nilus may be ſafely 


derived from the Sanſcreet word NILA, or blue, 


ſince the Nile is expreſlly called, by Dionyſius, 5 
an azure ſtream; that he is ſtrongly of opinion 


that Egyptian prieſts have actually come from 


the Nile to the Ganga and Vamana, (Jumna,) 
which the Brahmins moſt aſſuredly would 
never have left; that, whether they might 
come there to inſtruct or to be inſtructed, he 
could not decide, but more probably for the 
latter cauſe, from the ſelf-ſufficient character 


of the Brahmins; and, that they might viſit 


the SARMANES of India, as the ſages of Greece 
viſited them, rather to acquire than to im- 
part knowledge. 

M. Anquetil, in 1760, viſited a pagoda of 
moſt remote antiquity on the coaſt of Mala- 


bar; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little ſtone ſtatue, about a foot long, 


repreſenting an ox, ill-ſhaped, lying down 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking with 
the oil of the ſacrifices. He propoſed to his 


| ſervant, who was a Parſẽ, to take it away with 


him, but that ſervant refuſed. Another of his 
attendants, a good muſſulman and leſs ſcru- 
Pulous, 


. 

pulous, took it away, and put it into his palan- 
keen. The author adds, that he retired happy 
in an opportunity of carrying to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the moſt celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we wonder, after this 
confeſſion, that the Brahmins are jealous of 
Europeans approaching the ſanctuaries of their 
religion! | 

It ſeems to be the opinion of Mr. Chambers, 
and that opinion is corroborated by very ſtrong 


teſtimony from other writers, cited by that 


gentleman in the Afiatic Reſearches, * where he 
treats of ſome grand remains of ancient Hindoo 
temples and ſculptures, like thoſe of Salſette 


and Elephanta, cut out of the ſolid rock, on 


the Coromandel coaſt, that there anciently 
prevailed in India, or at leaſt in the Peninſula, 


a ſyſtem of religion, very different from that 


inculcated in the Vedas, and, in ſome reſpects, 


totally inconſiſtent with the principles and 
practice of the preſent Brahmins, This reli- 
gion, he aſſerts, ſtill flouriſhes in the farther 
Peninſula, particularly among the Siameſe, 


between whom and the inhabitants of the Dec- 


can and Ceylone, it is evident, from his diſſer- 


tation, that a conſiderable intercourſe, in very 


remote n has ſubſiſted. Mr. Chambers 


ſuppoſes 
* 5 8 Reſearch. vol. i. p. 145. 
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ſuppoſes this religion to be the at of the 
God Boop above- mentioned, whoſe votaries, 


Mr. Knox obſerves, took particular pride in 


erecting to his honour temples and high monu- 
ments, * as if they had been born ſolely to hey 
rocks and great ſtones, and lay them up in 


heaps. * Their kings, he adds, are now happy 
ſpirits, having merited heaven by thoſe ſtupen- 
dous labours. In the treatiſe referred to above, 
among other evidences of the probability of 


his ſuppoſition, Mr. Chambers has inſerted a f 


paſſage from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the 
neighbourhood of Verapatnam, a ſtatue of gra- 


_ nite, very hard and beautiful, probably of many 


thouſand weight, but half ſunk in the deep 
ſand, and ſtanding, as it were, abandoned in 
the midſt of that extenſive plain. He obſerved, 
te that it exactly reſembled THE SOMMONACo- 
DOM, or principal ſtone deity of the Siameſe, in 


the form of its head, in its features, and in the 


poſition of its arms; but that it bore no ſimi- 
litude to the preſent idols of the Hingoos; ; and, 
upon inquiry of the Tamulians, he was con- 


ſtantly informed, that it was the God Boopn, 
who was now no longer regarded, ſince the 


Brahmins had made themſelves maſters of the 
va 1B people's 


* See Knox's curious, and, I believe, authentic, hiſtorical ac- 
count of the iſland of Ceylone ; ꝓubliſhed at London, 1681. 
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people's faith.” The idol-deity, repreſented x 
by the Sommonacodom, was, among the Sia- t 

meſe, what Confucius was among the Chineſe. 2 

His hiſtory and the rites of his religion are 1 

involved in the deepeſt gloom of 'mythology. +} 

* According to the Balic books, he was born þ 
| of a father and mother who had reigned in a 
il Ceylone, and ſeems himſelf to have extended h 
aA his wide juriſdiction, both as a king and as a t 
j Prophet, not only over that iſland, but over a c 
| great part of the Two yenNInguLas. He was t 
* - endowed with the moſt extraordinary ſtrength p 
and activity of body, to over-throw/ dæmons E 


and giants in combat; and, by ſevere mor- a 
tification and intenſe piety, he had arrived er 
at the knowledge of the paſt, prefent, and fu- tl 


ture. It is remarkable, however, that the te 
Brahmins, while they rejected the religious te 
worſhip of Boops, which, at prefent, flou- ac 
riſhes in Ceylone and Siam, retained one pe- th 
culiar and agreeable appendage of that reh- de 
gion: © the women, or female ſlaves, of the fie 
idol.“ "Theſe, as we have before obſerved, fir 
ec are public women, devoted in infancy to | 
this profeſſion by their parents, in gratitude m. 
for ſome favour obtained from the propitions MW wi 


idol.” Thoſe, who wiſh for a farther account 
of the doctrines and ceremonious rites of 
N Boop, the 


T7 : 
Boon may be gratifled by reading the difſet. 
tation alluded to in the Aſiatie Reſearches ;-the 
account of Mr. Loubere, * en voy at Siam, in 
1687; and Mr. Knox s curious and authentic 


Greg Ceylone. abit Berg fake 


But not merely in many of the rites practiled, 
ad the images venerated amoſig ie. Indians, 
have the ſtrongeſt features of Teſethklünee be- 
tween that nation and the Es yptiatis been dil 
covered; it ſeems apparent, in the very ſtruc- 
ture of their moſt ancient and moſt hallowed 
pagodas. The temples of Egypt, indeed, arè 
in general of a height and magnitude {till more 
aſtoniſhing; but, in their figure, deſign; and 
embelliſhments, they are {tr ikingly ſimilar, If 
the reader will conſult the pages of the celebra- 


ted Egyptian travellers of the laſt e century, at- 


tentively conſider their various relations, atid 


accurately inſpect the engravings; exhibited by 


thoſe travellers, of its magnificent but motil- 
dering ſhrines, he will find this aſſertion veri- 
fed in a manner equally pointed and en 
ſing. : ; 

In Mr. Gough's ſhort view of the ancithk 
monuments of India, Which is accompanied 


with neat t etchings of the whim. of Nie- 


E =” | A 


9 A conſiderable 8 — this account of Loves RE. ond 
| the Jeſuirs, i 18 Inſerted! in Harris's Voyages, 2 — ii. p. 405. | 
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1 buhr, whoſe voluminous and expenſive publi- 
cations few have leiſure to read or inclination 
to purchaſe, this prevailing correſpondency is 

repreſented in a very forcible point of view. 

e Let us for a moment,” ſays the ingenious 

writer, ** form a compariſon between theſe 

| = Indian buildings and thoſe of Egypt, on 
nn - which ſo much more deſcription and draw- 
: ing have been beſtowed. Let us turn our 
'i eyes to the ſuperb temples of Luxor, of Me- 
= dinet-Habou, Eſnay, and Edfy, and the palace 
of Memnon, deſcribed by Pococke and Nor- 
den, and we ſhall diſcover a ſti iking reſem- 
blance, even in the pillars, the ornaments, 
and the reliefs. The temple of the ſerpent t 
Cnuphis, in an iſland, called alſo anciently h 
Elephantina, is an oval building, ſupported b 
0 
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by pillars, forming a cloiſter or aiſle. Similar 
to this is that in the ancient iſland of Philae. 
In moſt of theſe, are pillars fluted or cluſtered, 7 
like the Indian ones; and the ſocks on both b 
ſides of the Nile are hollowed into grottoes, 2 
0 
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not unlike the buildings which are raiſed on 
the ſurface of the deſert plains. The ſimilar 

ſtructures, which Mr. Norden deſcribes in 
Nubia, are on the ſame plan; and, if we may 

judge from the few repreſentations we have yet 


ſeen of the famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 5 
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the Coromandel coaſt, the reſemblance ap- 
proaches near to the Nubian 'and Egyptian 
_ temples.” * A French traveller of merit, how- 
ever, whom I have frequently had occaſion to 
cite, having more recently journeyed over the 
ſame ground, I prefer the preſenting of brs 
_ deſcription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader; and he will himſelf, 
perhaps, be more gratified by ſeeing the /ateſt 
- poſſible account of that grand ſepulchre of an- 
cient arts and ſciences, Expr. | 
1 ſhall begin the few quotations I ſhall 
make from M. Savary, by ſtating à very fngu- 
lar circumſtance; a cireumſtance by no means 
the leaſt remarkable among thoſe with which 


he has made us acquainted: that the two 


branches of the Nile, which form the tract 
called the Delta, divide at the head of that 
Delta at a place called Bar EL BAKAR1, or, 
the Cow's Belly; and the reader, by referring 
back to the preceding geographical treatiſe, 
will obſerve that the Ganges enters the region 
of Hindoſtan through the rock of Gx o- 
rat, or, the Cow- head Rock.. Without hazard- 
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See a comparative view of the ancient monuments of India, 
publiſhed by Mr. Nichols, in 1785, p. 15. 


+ Savary's Letter's on Egypt, vol. i. p. 7. 4 edit. print: 
ed for Robinſon, | 


to give an o 
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ing any decifion, or even venturing at a 
nion, which of theſe countries 


originally imparted its euftoms and manners 
thus remarkably correſpondent to the other, I 


cannot omit the preſent gpportunity of men- 
tioning likewiſe another ftriking trait; that very 
high eſtimation in which, Herodotus* ſays, 
the plant of the LoTos, which he emphatically 


denominates the lily of the Nile, was, in an- 
cient times, holden in Egypt, and which is ſtill 


conſidered as ſacred 7 in India. Herodotus flou- 
riſhed in the fifth century before Chriſt; and 
M. Savary, who writes in the eighteenth cen- 


tury of the Chr iſtian Kra, affir ms, that it 15 at 


this day regarded with the ſame general and 
decided preference to all other plants. He af- 


firms the LoTos to be an aquatic plant, pecu- 
liar to Egypt, and that it grows in rivulets 
and by the fide of lakes, FE; There are two 


ecies he obſerves; the one bearing a white, 


the other a blueiſh, flower. The calix of the 
LOTOS blows like that of a large tulip, diffu- 
ſing a ſweetneſs like the ſmell of the lily. The 
rivulets, near Damietta, are covered with this 


majeſtic flower, which rites about two feet - 


above 


* 


1 Vide Herodoti, lib. i. p. 135, where the reader will find a 
* deſcription of this beautiful po, not very diffimilar from that of 
Savary. | 
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above the water. The-$8UGAR-CANE too, it 


ſhoyld be obſerved, has been immemorially 


cultivated in either country; and ſome au- 


thors, M. Savary informs us, aſſert, that this 

plant was brought from India to Egypt. He 

himſelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 


thence: the ſugar- cane appears to him to be a 


native of a country which produces many 
ſpecies of reeds, and where it grows wild, while 


its very name of cAssAk, or reed, which it ſtill 


bears, ſtrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the ſugar- cane, 


though they underſtood nothing of preparing it 


like the moderns, but only collected the exu- 
ded balſam, may be proved from Pliny; and, 


that they muſt have had it in abundance, 


will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circumſtance, with which the follow- 


ing hiſtory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 


the ditch of a beſieged. city with the large 
ſtalks of this plant. I need not cite any author 


to prove fo, notorious a fact, as that veGETA- 


BLES anciently conſtituted, the Principal food 
4 _ 


* a * 1. p. 8. 5 
+ Saccarum et Arabia fert ; ſed A India Plinii. Nat. 
Hiſt, cap. xii. p. A 255 edit. 
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of the Egyptians, - as M. Savary and dees 
acquaint us is the caſe at this day. Now 


vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 


principal ſuſtenance of three out of the four 
great tribes of India. The' prieſts of Egypt 
had a sAcRED SACERDOTAL. LANGUAGE and 


hieroglyphic character, the uſe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 
A SACRED LANGUAGE, which they call DE- 


VANAGAR1,* a word compounded of Deva, 


divine, and Nagari, à city; and this language 


is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thoſe ſages, by the divinity of India, in the 
ſame manner as the elements of the ſacerdotal 
language of Egypt were ſuppoſed to be impart- 


ed by the elder HERMES. The Indians accor- 
ding to Mr. Halhedꝶ and others, as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter, are divided into four great cas rs, 


and one inferior tribe, called Bux REN SUN KER. 
Diodorus Siculusf informs us, that the Egyp- 


tians likewiſe were divided into Five SEPARATE 
TRIBES, of which the ficſt in order was the ſa- 
cerdotal. The aBLuTIons of the Egyptians 
were innumerable, if we may believe Herodo- 


tus; 


* Sir William Jones, in "ths Afratic Reſearches, vol, = 


DSTI» 
+ Halhed's bebe to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit. 
t Diodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 67, 68, edit. Khodomani. | 


. 
tus ;* and I may here, with peculiar proprie- 


ty, repeat that the cow and the SERPENT were 


equally venerated in both countries. But, in 
treating of the AvaTaRs, having devoted a 
few pages to the conſideration of what Father 
Bouchet has aſſerted, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
that the Indians had borrowed moſt of their 


ſuperſtitious ceremonies from the Hebrews and 


Egyptians, T ſhall no longer detain the reader 
from the contemplation of thoſe maſly fa- 


brics, the temples of Egypt. The conſtruc- 


tion and ornaments of theſe temples he will be 
naturally led to compare with thoſe of India, 


and form that deduction, as to the original de- 


ſigners, which he may think moſt reconcilea- 

ble to reaſon and probability. N 
Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 

Gough, once more turn the eye of admiration 


to the vaſt plain of Egypt; and, after ſurveying 
with ſilent aſtoniſhment the maſly fragments 
of rock of which the pyramids are compoſed, 


as well as learning their exact dimenſions from 


the accurate geometrician Mr. Greaves, let us 
again, with Norden and Pococke, aſcend the 


more elevated region of the Thebais. We 


have already, with thoſe travellers, explored 


the ſacred caverns in which the ancient Cu- 
| thite 


* Herodoti, lib. ji. p. 116, edit. Stephan. 1592- 


[4 ] 


thite devotion of Egypt, a devotion of gloom. 
and melancholy, was practiſed; we have al- 
ready penetrated with them into the ſepulchral 
grottoes in which her departed monarchs lie 
_ entombed ; let us now viſit the auguſt palaces. 


in which thoſe monarchs, when living, 


ſwayed the imperial ſceptre; and the ſu- 
perb fanes, to this day glittering with gold 


and azure, in which the deities of Egypt were 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenſe and 
the moſt coſtly oblations. To the more am- 
ple deſcription of thoſe celebrated travellers I 


ſhall add the curſory remarks of two recent 
| travellers, M. Volney .and M. Savary; the 


former of whom has with a bold and judicious 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
people, while the other, with a pencil equally 
maſterly, has ſketched out the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to our view. 


in all the warmth of colouring which was na- 


tural to a man of genius and feeling, and which 


apathy and ignorance unjuſtly conſider as too 


_ gaudy and exaggerated. On fuch a ſubject, we 
may venture to ſay, no colouring can be too 
vivid, no language too animated, ſince all 
that the moſt glowing painting can deline- 
ate, and all that the moſt fervid eloquence 
deſeribe, muſt come far ſhort of the truth. 


* his 


1 * * 


＋ his review, however, of the remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 


cannot fail of exciting in us mingled. ſenſa- 


tions of exquiſite delight and pungent ſorrow. 
Of theſe monuments the more majeſtic and 


ſtupendous will probably remain, to the lateſt 


poſterity, ſublime teſtimonies of the ingenui- 
ty, the patience, and perſeverance, of their 
original fabricators. Of the temples leſs con- 
ſpicuous for magnitude and more diſtinguiſhed 
by beauty than grandeur, many he at preſent 
overwhelmed amidſt the mountains of ſand 


and rubbiſh that ſurround them ; many more 


are daily crumbling into duſt; and, ina few 
revolving centuries, by far the greater portion 
of them, from the united ravages of time and 
the barbarians, will undoubtedly be buried in 
the ſame profound oblivion which has obſcured 


the arts, the ſciences, and the genius, of the 
renowned progeny of Mizraim. 


From the preſent deſolated ſtate of Egypt, 


as well as from the numerous. perils and ob- 


ſtructions that inevitably await the adventu- 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modern account of M. Savary may poſ- 
ſibly be among the laſt which this age may re- 


ceive of a country at preſent bowed down be- 
neath the iron hand of remorſeleſs deſpotiſm 


and 
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and worſe than Gothic ignorance : 4 country, 


from which the sun, the great Osix is, once 


ſo univerſally adored throughout its limits; 


the sud, once ſo triumphant 2 witneſs of the 
proweſs and the ſplendour of his favoured race, 
(if that sud were in reality the aNIMATED in- 


'TELLIGENCE their frantic ſuperſtition pictured 


him,) would avert his abhorrent beam, and 


leave the groveling and ſpiritleſs deſcendents 


of the ancient Egyptians in endleſs darkneſs. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li- 
berty and ſcience, can without indignation be- 


hold the ſuperb temples and auguſt palaces of 


the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
full of dung and filth, and the ſtately and 
beautiful columns of marble; brought from the 
quarries of SYENE to adorn them, daily carried 
away by the Arabs, or ſawed into pieces to 


make mill- ſtones? Who, that reflects upon 


the aſtoniſhing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diſtinguiſhed the 


celebrated and fertile valley, whence the light 


of ſcience was diffuſed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figh of generous anguiſh, read, 
in M. Volney's intereſting narrative, that it is 


at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
| pellence the groves of olive, where philoſo- 


phy 


za tos. ta. "ho >. 
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phy once flouriſhed in meridian pride, gleam» | 


ing with the arms of fierce warriors; and the 
beautiful banks of the Nile, where the love- 


lieſt flowers uſed to bloſſom, and where ſoft 


muſic warbled to the ſound of the vibrating 
oar, crimſoned with the blood of the inhabi- 


tant, and ecchoing with the ſhrieks of deſpair 


and death ? , It would now be all in vain that 
the ſtar of the Nile,* the watchful SiRIOUs, 


from his lofty ſtation in the ſkies, ſhould pro- 


claim to the pining natives the commencement 


of the EN] YEAR, that year, once uſhered in 
with dance and ſong, but now, alas ! to be be- 


gun with anguiſh, and toiled through in ſucceſ- 
ſive ſcenes of ſuffering and calamity: that year, 


in which they are doomed to tend for others 
the reddening grain, and cultivate the luxuri- 


ous date without enjoying its refreſhing pro- 

duce. | 
Euſebius acquaints us+ that the Egyptians 
aſſerted they were the moſt ancient nation of 
the earth, * what, from the temperance of 
| | their 


„The Egyptians emphatically called this ſtar the BAR K EA, 


as well from its more common name the dog-ffar, as from its 
being the faithful centinel, whoſe appearance gave notice that 
the New YEAR Was begun, ever nen as a ſeaſon of high 


feltivity. 


+ Vide Euſebius de Preparations Evangelica, lib. ii. cap. 1, 
p. 16, in the Latin edition of his works, 1631. : 


B 


their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile, 


the region inhabited by them was the moſt 
proper country to be the nurſing mother of 
the human race. With what little foundation 
in truth this aſſertion was made will hereafter, 
I truſt, be made ſufficiently evident, when, 
in the firſt volume of my hiſtory, I ſhall con- 
ſider the various and rival claims to precedence, 
in point of antiquity, 'of all the Oriental na- 
tions. For the preſent it may be ſufficient 
to remark, that a country, annually over- 
flowed; could never have been the moſt con- 


venient reſidence for the human race in infan- 


cy, who muſt neceflarily be without a knovr- 


ledge of the arts neceſſary to check the incur- 


ſion of the water, and without the benefits of 


experience to guard againſt the repetition of 


its ravages. The firſt deſcending inundation 
would probably have ſwept away a third part 
of the inhabitants, while a ſecond bade fair to 
annihilate their riſing colony. This aſſertion 
too is directly contrary to their account of the 
gradual accumulation of ſand and mud ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute the Delta, upon the num- 
ber of years neceſſary to the formation of 
which they advanced one argument in favour 
of Mo high lo both of the earth and of 

ns 
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themſelves. But whether that Delta were in 
reality formed after the manner ſtated in He- 
rodotus, by which it would appear that the 
world was eighteen thouſand years old, is a 
point that will admit of great diſpute, and, 
in fact, has been the ſubject of warm conten- 


tion between the two lateſt tr avellers in Egypt, 
M. Volney and M. Savary, whoſe reſpective 
opinions on this ſubject, ſo connected as it is 
with that of the DET Tas, natural phenomena 


of a kindred kind and origin in India, formed 
at the months of the Ganges and Indus, it will 


be my buſineſs to Tents rd * _—_ 


; hereafter; 


To what I have Aesdy alifinag Foons the 


preſident of the Aſiatic Society, relative to 


the name of the Nile, I muſt here be permit- 
ted to add; that this ſeems by no means to 
have been the moſt ancient appellation of the 

river of Egypt, for, it is a fact, equally won 


derful and true, that Homer, the moſt ve- 


nerable of poets, and in whoſe ſublime work 
D'Anville affirms are traced the firſt and trueſt 


outlines of ancient geography, never once 


mentions that river by the name of Ne7ao5, but 


conſtantly by that of A:yv7ro, the river Ægyp- 


tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com- 


monly known in Greece by the former name, - 


, Eat at el 


[ago *] 
it is reaſonable to think Homer would not 
have neglected to uſe the appellation. The 
term Agyptus itſelf is, by ſome learned ety- 
mologiſts, derived from the primary root Cop- 
tos, with ala, the Greek, word for country, 
prefixed, From Acoptus, the land of the 
Copts, Ægyptus might eaſily be formed; and 
that this derivation is not entirely fanciful 


is evident from Coptos, being a name which is, 


to this day, retained by a moſt ancient city of 
the Thebais: poſſibly, in the moſt early pe- 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whoſe 
banks they dwelt.“ Its native appellation of 
Nile is ſuppoſed to have been derived from 
Nilus, the firſt king of that name, and the 
ſeventh of the Dioſpolitan dynaſty of Egyp- 
tian kings. Nirus flouriſhed. a little be- 
fore the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Dio- 


dorus Siculus, to have made ſeveral ample ca- 


nals as reſervoirs for its waters: but, it is 
more probable, that this king derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, ſignifies THE 
RIVER, than the river from him. It was va- 
riouſſy called, by the Greek hiſtorians, 'Qxca- 
vog, Menag, Lie, and it is very remarkable that 


moſt of theſe names bgnity, not blue, as might 
ſeem 


See —— Antiq. vol. ii. p. . 
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ſeem from Sir William's Sanſereet derivation, 
but black; black being the colour equally be- 


longing to the water and the foil. The coun- 
try itſelf was likewiſe called X, not ſo 


much from Ham, or Cham, whoſe poſterity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited, “ 
from the blackneſs of the ſoil peculiar to Up- 
per Egypt, : reſembling the ſight of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 


fimilar to the Greek Chemia. Hence we read, 


in Stephanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was ſometimes called *Euoyuyog, the 
black country of Hermes, or A ; that 1 is, 
the Indian Boodh, | 


Of thoſe ſtupendoas ereftions; the! des 


greater pyramids, thoſe audacia ſaxa pyramidum, 


as they are called by Statius, erected in the Li- 


byan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region now _ 


called Geza; of the æras in which they were 
fabricated ; and of the purpoſes for which they 


were originally intended; ſo much has already 
been written by our own countrymen, Pococke 


and Greaves, by the ingenious Norden, and the 
whole body of French travellers, that it would 
be an unpardonable intrufion upon the time 
of my readers, as well as foreign to the more 

"FOUR III. F 


* Vide Plutarch de Iſide et Oſiride, p. * 
+ Stat. lib. v. Sylv. 3. | 


. 
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immediate purpoſe of this publication, which 
is principally to compare the features of the 
national architecture, and examine the hiero- 


glyphic mythology which decorates their buil- 
dings, to enter into any very extended deſcrip- 


tion beyond that of the dimenſions of each, and 
the magnitude of ſome of the maſly ſtones 


which compoſe them. Of the firſt and grand 


pyramid, aſſerted by Herodotus and Diodorus 


Siculus to have been built by Cheops, the 


_ eighth monarch of the twentieth dynaſty 


of Egyptian kings, denominated Dioſpolitan, 


from their capital of Dioſpolis in Upper 


Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 


Chriſt, the dimenſions, according to the 


authors juſt cited, are as follows. Herodotus 


aſſerts of this enormous maſs of ſtone, that 


each ſide of the baſe, on which it ſtands, ex- 


| tended eight hundred feet; that its altitude 


from that baſe to the ſummit was the ſame 


number of feet, and that each ſtone, which 


compoſed the building, was no leſs than thir- 


ty feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 


from the Egyptian prieſts, from whom his 
account was taken, that, during the whole 


period of twenty years, which were conſumed 
in the erection of it, four hundred thouſand 


men were conſtantly employed, one hundred 
| thouſand 
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thouſand men ſucceeding each other in alter- 
nate rotation every three months; that the 


expence in onions, parſley, and garlic, for the 


labourers alone, amounted to 1,600 talents of 


ſilver; and that this account was engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 


itſell. Diodorus Siculus ſtates the length of 
each ſide of the baſe at ſeven hundred feet, 


and the height at no more than ſix hundred 


feet: the ſquare on the ſummit he deſcribes as 
ſix cubits. He relates that it was ſituated 120 
furlongs, or fifteen miles, diſtant from Mem- 
phis, and 45 furlongs, about ſix en, an 


e kom the Nile. 


Of theſe two relations, the latter, 7 Dio, 
dorus. Siculus, ſeems to be far more conſonant 
to that of the accurate Mr. Greaves than that 
of Herodotus; for, that profound geometri- 


cian, on meaſuring the altitude of it in the 


year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Engliſh feet, and the length of the 


ſides he found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
mimputes the great diſſimilitude between his 
on account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng- 
liſh feet; but alſo adds, that, © in his own 


judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 


| neareſt to the truth.” He deſcribes the ſum- 


F 2 | | mit 
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mit as terminating, © not in a point, like 


true mathematical pyramids, but in a little 
flat, or ſquare,” though it appears no more 


thin a point from below, which ſquare, 
te by his own meaſure, is thirteen feet, and 


280 of roco parts of the Engliſh foot.” 
This particular ſtatement exhibits a remark- 
able proof of the correctneſs of this traveller's 


obſervations. Upon this flat,“ he adds, 
« if we aſſent to the opinion of Proelus upon 


the Timæus of Plato, it may be ſuppoſed that 


the Egyptian prieſts made their obſervations 
in aſtronomy; and that hence or near this 


place they firſt diſcovered, by the riſing of Si- 
Tins, their ANN us xvuvizo;, or CANICULARIS, as 
alſo their PERIODVUS $0THIACUS, -'or AN Mus 
MAG NUS XUVIEOC, or ANNUS HELIACUS: or AN- 
xs Der, as it is termed by Cenſorinus, con- 


fiſting of 1460 ſiderial years, in which ſpace 


their Thoth vagum et fixim came to have the 
fame beginning.”* In a haſty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 


page, I have been guilty of an error in aſcri- 
bing theſe ſentiments to Greaves which are 


0 me” from TIP The opinion of Mr. 
Grodves 


$ * "EO 


* SceGreaves's Works, vol. i. p. 100, ubi ſupra. 


'$ See the preceding volume, p. 329, 
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Ireaves is not entirely co- incident with that 
of Proclus; but Mr. Greaves, though a 
profound aſtronomer, was leſs acquainted 
than his author with the aſtronomical 


theology of the ancients. Mr. Greaves 


inclines to think that the pyramids were 
ſepulchres rather than aſtronomical obſer- 


vatories, or temples to the Deity:  ** for to 


what purpoſe,” he obſerves, © ſhould the 
prieſts, with ſo much difficulty, aſcend ſo 
high, when, below, with more eaſe and as 


much certainty, they might, from their o.πõ n 
- lodgings, hewn in the rock upon which the 


pyramids were erected, make the ſame obſer- 


vations?” But that ſome motives, either of a 


religious. or a philoſophical kind, ſwayed the 


| ers. of thoſe who erected the pyramids, is 
evident from the very mode of their fabrication 


with regular ſteps running round the pyra- 


mid in a level line, and making a long, but 


narrow, walk, by which, as by ſo many ſtairs, 


the ſummit may be gradually aſcended; that 


ſummit not ending in a pyramidal point, but 
forming a flat ſquare more than thirteen feet | 
in breadth. ; | 
If I might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon a ſubject, concerning which the learned 
have been ſo greatly divided in fentiment, I 
F-+.. - ũ˙—ê4 
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ſhould be induced, by the following circum- 
ſtances, to conceive the uſe to which they 


were anciently applied to have been threefold, 
and to conſider them at once as TOMBs, TEM- 
PLEs, and OBSERVATORIEs, If it could be 
proved beyond all doubt that the Egyptian 
pyramids were ſolely intended by their fabri- 


cators for tombs, the argument would by no 
means tend to diſprove they were temples, or 
not uſed as obſervatories. It is unneceſſary for 
me to repeat in this place, that the deities, ho- 


noured in the Pagan world, were not origi- 
nally adored in temples raiſed by the labour of 
man, but on the ſummits of hills and in the 
receſſes of ſacred caverns. According to ſome 


of the moſt eſteemed authors of claſſical anti- 


quity, the firſt temples, ever erected upon 
earth, were ſepulchra] monuments, in which 
ſacred rites were performed in honour of the 


memory of thoſe whom the blind admiration 


and ſlaviſn obedience of their ſubjects exalted, 


when dead, to the rank of deities. As, by a 


ſtrain of unmanly flattery, too general even at 


this day through all the Oriental world, they 


had compared them, when living, to the 
brighteſt of the heavenly hoſt, and even diſtin- 


guiſhed them by their names; fo, when en- 
tombed, they paid to them the honours con- 


ferred 
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ferred by their abject ſuperſtition upon the pla- 
netary train. But as the planet, by far the 
moſt glorious and conſpicuous of them all, 
was the sud, and as it was cuſtomary to re- 
preſent him by pyramids and obeliſks, the 


| ſepulchral monument hkewiſe aſſumed the py- 
ramidal form, a form which brought at once 
to their minds the deity himſelf and the deified 


mortal. Theology and aſtronomy, I have ob- 
ſerved, were, in thoſe days, fiſter-ſciences ; 
and, under the double impreſſion of their in- 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their ſacred edifices uſeful to the cultiva- 
tion of their darling ſcience. It was natural 
for them to obſerve with more fixed and en- 
thuſiaſtic attention, as well as to adore with 


more intenſe fervor, the ſolar deity on the ele- 


vated apex of that temple, which was at once 
erected to his honour, and bore impreſſed the 
ſacred form of his own majeſtic beam, 
Concerning the dimenſions of the exterior 
ſtones that conſtitute this pyramid, though 
Mr. Greaves ſays he can by no means agree 
with Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, who 
make the leaſt ſtone in it to be thirty feet in 


magnitude, yet he 1s willing to allow all the 
- ſtones to be of that dimenſion, if we may be al- 
lowed to underſtand thoſe words in the ſenſe of 


FF 
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| thirty cubical feet, fince many of them are of | 
a ſize ſtill greater than even that enormous 


proportion. Concerning thoſe of the ſtones 


which form the interior region of this pyra- 


mid, eſpecially of that ſolitary and ſolemn 
chamber in the dark boſom of this ſtony re- 
ceſs, his own relation is too intereſting to be 


abridged. This rich and ſpacious apart- 


ment, in which art may ſeem to have con- 


tended with nature, the curious work being 
not inferior to the rich materials, is formed 


in the heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
diſtant on all the ſides, and almoſt in the 
midſt between the baſis and the ſummit. The 


floor, the ſides, the roof, of it are all made 


of vaſt and exquiſite tables of Thebaic marble, 
which, if they were not veiled and obſcured 
by the ſteam of tapers," would appear gliſter- 
ing and ſhining. The ſtones which cover this 
place are of a ſtrange and ſtupendous length, 
like ſo many huge beams lying flat and traver- 
ſing the room, and withal ſupporting that in- 


finite maſs and weight of the pyramid above.“ 


The room itſelf Mr. Greaves deſcribes as ex- 
ceeding in length thirty. four Englith feet, the 
conſequent length of thoſe amazing labs that 
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teen fest and the height as nineteen feet and 
a half. | 
There is a novel and „ curious 
en in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, who vi- 
ſited it no leſs than forty times, to obtain com- 
plete information concerning its form and de- 
ſign, and who has given the beſt deſcription 
of it extant. This gentleman, after aſſent- 
ing to the general conjecture, that it was ori- 
ginally intended for the fepulchre of Cheops, 
or ſome other moſt ancient ſovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a barbarous cuſtom in the Oriental world, 
of the prevalency of which I have exhibited ſo 
many ftriking inſtances among the Indian ra- 
jahs and Tartar monarchs, with that ſove- 
reign, whoſoever he might have been, other 
human beings were INTOMBED ALIVE: and, in 
ſupport of this opinion, he advances the fol- 
lowing facts. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillet's accurate 
ſurvey, © are two cavities oppoſite to each 
other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north is a foot in 
width, eight inches in height, and' runs, in a 
right angle, to the outſide of the pyramid : 
this cavity is now ſtopped up with ſtones five 
| 5 


© ab ] 


or fix feet from its mouth. The other, cut 


towards the eaſt, the ſame diſtance from the 


floor, 1s perfectly round, and wide enough to 
receive the two fiſts of a man; it enlarges at 
firſt to a foot in diameter, and loſes itſelf as it 


deſcends towards the bottom of the pyramid.” * 


The former of theſe cavities he conjectures to 


have been intended as a kind of canal for the con- 


veyance of air, food, and ſuch other neceſſaries 
to the miſerable beings, incloſed with the corpſe 
of their monarch, as long as life remained to 
them ; and he makes no doubt but they were 
provided with a long caſe, proportioned to the 


ſize of the cavity, with a cord affixed to each 


end of, it, by which-it was drawn in by the 
perſons incarcerated, and, when emptied of 


its contents, drawn back by thoſe who ſup- 


plied their neceſſities from without. Each of 
theſe victims he ſuppoſes to have been provided 
with a coffin to contain, his corpſe, and that 
they ſucceſſively rendered this laſt ſad duty to 
each other till only one remained, who muſt 
neceſſarily want the benefit of the pious boon 
conferred by him on his deceaſed companions. 
The other cavity on the eaſt, which deſcended 
down towards the bottom of the pyramid, he 
| preſumes 


* See the whole account of M. Maillet inſerted in 7 on 
Egypt, vol. i. P: 214. N | 
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preſumes was meant for the paſſage of exere- 
ments and other filth, which fell into ſome 


deep place made for the purpoſe of receiving 


them. This deep place he would gladly have 
explored; and, had he found any thing like it 


on the outſide, correſponding with the oblong 8 


cavity within, he tells us he ſhould have conſi- 
dered it as an irrefragable teſtimony of his hy- 
potheſis. But from making this ſearch he 
was prevented by the fear of giving umbrage 
or exciting alarm in the jealous Arabian go- 
vernors of the country, whoſe myrmidons al- 
ways narrowly watch the motions of Euro- 
peans; thoſe inquiſitive Europeans whom they 
ſuppoſe to be guided leſs by harmleſs curioſity, 
than urged by inſatiable avarice in queſt of 
concealed treaſures, and whom they ſuſpect to 
be armed with taliſmans of tremendous power 
to tear it from its dark receſs in the boſom of 
the earth. 5 

The whole of this relurjoit 1 18 conſiſtent with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
of thoſe remote æras. Whether or not, how- 


ever, there be any truth in the conjecture of 
the ſovereign's attendants being interred with 
him, this at leaſt is evident, from the circum- 
ſtances enumerated of the paſſages for the ad- 
miſſion of freſh air and other neceſſaries, that 
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vauciating prieſts attended in this chamber, 


made ſacred by the aſhes of the dead, and 
performed ſolemn rites in honour of the decea- 


| ſed. We have read that, in India, cakes and 


water were offered to the dead, without which 


offerings the ghoſt of the defun& wandered 


ſorrowful and unappeaſed. Even the diſtant 
apprehenſion of wanting this poſthumous bleſ- 
fing thrilled with horror the ſoul of the In- 
dian ſovereign Duſhmanta.* It is more than 


poſſible, from the early intimacy of the two 
nations, that ſimilar ſentiments pervaded the 
| breaſt of the Egyptian monarchs, and that 
" prieſts, either entombed for life or having ac- 
ceſs to the centre of the pyramid by ſome ſe- 
cret paſſage now unknown, in alternate ſucceſ. 


fion took up there their ſolitary abode, attended 
to pay the funeral rites, to watch the embalm- 


ed corpſe, and light anew the expiring taper. 
This will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters of the Nile, equal- 


ly conſecrated with thoſe of the Ganges, the 
ſecret paſſage near that well, and the houſes 


of the prieſts adjoining the pyramid, which 


have been minutely deſcribed, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves. For what reaſon, 
indeed, ſhould there be houſes of the prieſts ad- 

joining, 


„See, of this rolume part i. and p. 190. 
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colin! unleſs the pyramid, although origi- 
nally erected for a tomb, were not occaſionally 
uſed as a temple, a temple probably in which 
the moſt profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 

the moſt gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant dæmons and ſtained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a ſkeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original duſt. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called the 
ſarcophagus could ever have contained a human 
body, ſince the farcophagi of the Egyptians 
were always placed erect, and never laid flat; 


nor, as Mr. Bryant has judiciouſſy obſerved, 


is there any one inſtance upon record of an 

Egyptian being entombed in this manner. 
It was, therefore, a ciſtern to contain the 
water of purification, xæ brought from the ad- 
joining Nile, a river, which in Egypt was 
holden in a light equally ſacred as was the 
Ganges in Hindoſtan, whoſe waters are con- 
veyed to the moſt diſtant regions of that coun- 


try, and into whoſe ſtream the expiring 
Hindos rere in _ rapturous hope of 


gliding 


* See Mr. 5 5 andy, vol. ili. p. 5 30, and Dr. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 70. 


which, we have obſerved, univerſally aſſume 
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gliding into paradiſe through its conſecrated 


wave. 
The ſecond of thels{ enormous pyramidal fa. 


brics was, according to Herodotus, erected by 


Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about fifty 
years after the former, and Diodorus Siculus 


ſtates each ſide of the baſe at {ix hundred feet, 
- which is one hundred feet leſs than the lateral 
_ dimenſions of that pyramid, Mr. Greaves, 
however, found them both, in point of height 
and latitude, to be nearly equal. The third 


pyramid, aſſerted by Herodotus to have been 


the fabrication of the ſon of Cheops, towards 
the cloſe of the eleventh century before Chriſt, 


is very conſiderably ſmaller than either of the 


foregoing. As the firſt has been ſo minutely 
deſcribed, there is no occaſion for entering 
into any enumeration of particulars relative to 
the two latter, into the internal regions of 


which no viſible entrance has ever yet been 
diſcovered by human ſagacity. 
Ihe reſult of this inveſtigation is, that, in 


the general form of their conſtruction, in the 


maſly ſtones that compoſe them, and in the 


purpoſes to which they were applied, a ſtriking 
ſimilarity between theſe lofty Ægyptian edifi- 


ces and the more ancient pagodas of India, 


the 


e 

the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout, 
The obſervation holds equally true of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conſtructed with ſuch mathematical 
preciſion, as that their ſides correſpond: with 
the FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF THE WORLD; 
and, it ſhould be remembered, that, in the 
inſcription on the ſurface of the grand pyra- 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, - we 
have an additional and inconteſtible proof, 
that, as well in the moſt remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native Egyp- 
tians and of the Indians conſiſted of A VEGE- 
TABLE DIET, 

Before we quit the id I muſt be 
permitted to make one reflection, to which 
indeed I ſhall not at preſent ſubjoin any 
additional obſervations, but the conſidera- 


tion of which will finally be of the utmoſt 


importance in ſumming up the evidence re- 


lative to this comparative parallel of the an- 


tiquities of Egypt and India, deduced from 
the examination of their proficiency in archi- 
tectural knowledge and cultivation of the arts 
and languages in general. On no part of the 


three great pyramids, internal or external, 
does there appear the leaſt ſign of thoſe hiero- 
glyphic ſculptures which fo conſpicuouſly and 
| | I | {9g 
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ſo totally cover * temples, the obeliſks, and 
coloſſal ſtatues, of Upper Egypt. This ex- 
hibits demonſtrative proof, that, at the pe- 
riod of the conſtruction of thoſe maſſes, 
that kind of hieroglyphic decoration was not 


invented; for, had that ſacerdotal character 


been then formed, they would undoubtedly 
not have been deſtitute of them. The pyra- 
mids were, therefore, fabricated in eras far 


more remote than thoſe aſſigned them by He- 


rodotus and Diodorus Siculus; in the very 
infancy and dawn of ſcience, when as yet pol- 


_ fibly mankind knew not how to form the 


arched and ponderous roof, or to ſupport that 
roof with graceful columns. Let human 
pride be humbled by the reflection that ſome 


of the moſt ſtupendous prodigies in architec- 
ture of the ancients owed their origin to 
their ignorance. Had they known that wa- 
ter would riſe nearly to the ſame elevation 


as that from which it falls, thoſe amazing 


productions of human labour, the aqueducts, 


would never have excited at once the aſto- 


niſhment and admiration of their wiſer 1 


terity. | 
PHE prodigions eilen of the SPHYNX 
have already engaged our attention, It exhi- 


bits another ſtriking proof how eager the an- 


cients 


| „ 
cients were to graſp at that kind of immorta- 
lity which enormous ſtructures of a ſepul- 
chral kind beſtow on their vain fabricators; 
for, according to Pliny,* it was the tomb of 


King Amaſis. Travellers have diſcovered in 
the back part of the huge rock, out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, or 
mauſoleum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conſtructing tombs of a vaſt ſize, and 
at the ſame time inacceſſible, was in particular 
connected with the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preſerved perfect, 


the ſoul, of the tranſmigration of which they 
were ſtrenuous believers, deſerted not its for- 


mer companion during the period of its own ſo- 
journing amidſt the- inferior ſpheres. Though 
they knew its vital energy had ceaſed to ani- 
mat® the various members, yet they fondly 
flattered themſelves that it continued hovering 
as a faithful guardian round its former habi- 


tation, and, at length, reluctantly left the 


mouldering clay. The ſoul, after this deſer- 
tion of its ancient comrade, continued its ex- 
tenſive circuit in the ſucceſſive animation of 
various other forms terreſtrial, aquatic, and æ- 

Vor. III G 


* Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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| therisl, and, according to Herodotus, finally T 
| finiſhed its wanderings in the qe of three ¶ bu 
thouſand years.“ are 
In this comparative rittoſpeRt upon the po 
ancient works of the Egyptians and the In- 
dlans, the ſurpriſing dimenſions of the grand fre 
artificial lake, built by Mæris, and diſtin- the 
guiſhed by his name, ought not to be paſſed | fic 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, poſſibly I Pa 
taking into his account the whole extent of I wo 
that vaſt valley at this day called Bazzr- | {ca 
BELLOMAn, or the. Sea without Water, ſtates the 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 ext 
miles. The modern ſtatement of Pococke, pai 
who gives its dimenſions as 50 miles long and uni 
10 broad, is, however, far more probable, ch 
and a lake of ſuch extent might ſurely be Of 
ſufficient to confer immartality on one ſo- of 
vereign. Many of the ancient reſervoirs in ſoy 
India, fabricated to receive the waters of the con 
” Ganges, and other great rivers, at the period iſ of 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni- itſel 
tude ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſhing, while thoſe oi tior 
inferior ſize and more recent date are finiſhed I bui] 
in a ſtyle of execution equally wonderful, be- gre⸗ 
ing flanked with freeſtone, and having regu- den. 
lar ſteps deſcending; into the capacious baſon. iſh cou 
They min 
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* See Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 150. 
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They are numerous in every part of India, 
but more particularly in the Peninſula, and 
are adapted both to ee 1 Pious Pry 
poles. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from ſurveying its prodigies, let us aſcend to 
the contemplation of the magnificent edi- 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Paſſing by Memphis, once ſo famous for the 
worſhip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
ſcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the diſputed ſpot, let us attend to that moſt 
extenſive and ſumptuous. ſtructure, where 
painting, ſculpture, and aſtronomical ſcience, 
united their powers to adorn the ſuperb ſepul- 
chral temple of Oſymandes, near Thebes. 
Oſymandes was one of the moſt ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
ſovereigns of remote antiquity, has been often 
confounded with the great Ofiris. It will be 
of more importance to deſcribe the temple 
itſelf, than to engage in any uſeleſs diſquiſi- 
tion concerning the fabricator. This auguſt 
building 1s the moſt perfect of all thoſe of the 
great Dioſpolis, or ancient Thebes, at preſent 
denominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ac- 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is very 
minute, but too long for entire inſertion, eſ- 

2 pecially 


„5 
pecially as it is my intention to illuſtrate that 
account by the additional obſervations of 
Pococke and Norden. The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and ſixty-two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po- 
cocke thinks is far under-rated by Diodorus, 
ſince they are even at preſent fifty- four feet a- 
bove ground; and, from the great drift of ſand, 
by which ſome coloſſal ſtatues near it are half. 
buried, he is of opinion they muſt have ſunk 


more than eight foot and a half. This an- 


cient temple itſelf, inſtead of being built in 
the pyramidal ſtyle, conſiſted, like ſome of the 
Indian pagodas, of a variety of courts and 
incloſures, one within the other; and, in 
particular, a grand colonnade of ſtone is men- 
tioned, every fide of which extended 400 feet 


in length. Inſtead of pillars, according to 


that claſſic, the fabric was ſupported by co- 
loſſal figures of animals, each compoſed of a 
ſingle ſtone; and carved in an antique ſtyle. 
He adds, what cannot fail to fill the reader 
with aſtoniſhment at the {kill of the Egyptian 
architects, that the whole roof was contract- 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was all 
one ſingle ſtone, and ſpangled with ſtars on a 
{ky-coloured ground.” In the interior re- 
„ 5 ceſſes 
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teſſes were other courts, all the walls of which 
were covered with ſculptures ; ſome repreſent- 
ing the warlike feats of this great prince, 
who, in reality, was no other than Seſoſtris; 
ſome of venerable perſonages, arrayed in the 
enſigns of Juſtice, like thoſe deſcribed by 
Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgement upon the atten- 


dant criminals; others again performing ſa- 
crifice to the numerous gods of Egypt, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their reſpective ſymbols. In 
the centre of theſe courts were ſtatues of a 
gigantic ſize, one of which repreſented Oſy- 
mandes himſelf, diſtinguiſned by this inſcrip- 
tion: I am Oſymandes, king of kings. If 
any one ſhould be deſirous of knowing what 
kind of a prince Jam, and where I lie, let 
Around this prin- 
cipal ſtatue were other coloſſal figures, his 
ſuppoſed relatives, in various attitudes. But 
what conferred on this ſumptuous temple its 
greateſt celebrity, was the vaſt circle of 
wrought gold, a cubit in thickneſs and 365 
cubits in circumference, - denoting the.days of 
the improved year, on which were marked the 
heliacal riſings and ſettings of the ſtars for 


erery day of that year, with the conſequent. 


* Prog- 


4 am J}, 
prognoſtications of the Egyptian aſtrologers,* 


This circumſtance 1 have elſewhere urged as a 


remarkable proof of the early and deep profi- 


ciency of the Egyptians in aſtronomy, ſince 


the temple of Oſymandes is aſſerted by Scali- 


ger on Herodotus to have been erected by 


Seſoſtris, after his Bactrian expedition, deſig- 


nated among thoſe ſculptures, thirteen hun- 
dred years at leaſt before the Chriſtian ra, 


This great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyſes, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before the 
commencement of that æra; and Mr. Norden 


_ declares, © that, at the period of his viſit to 


this temple, in 1738, there ſtill appeared to 


be the mark where that circle was fixed.” + 
Diodorus informs us, that the whole of this 
grand edifice. extended one mile and a quarter 
in circumference; and a plan of the whole, 


with deſigns of particular parts, may be 
ſeen in the 40th plate in Dr. Pococke's 
Egypt. 

Thus ſuperb, thus magnificent, was the 
ſepulchral temple of a pEITIED MORTAL, 
Let us turn our Gu to yonder ſtill more 

| amazing 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 45 et preced. | 

+ Norden's Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. ii. p. 65. 


gr: 


deur. 
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amazing pile of ruins, and mark, amidſt 
mountains of ſubverted columns and coloſ- 


ſal ſtatues overthrown, with what profuſion 


of coſt and pomp the ancient Thebans adorn- 
ed the temple of DeriTyY 1TsELF. The moſt 
ancient of the four temples that adorned 
Thebes was indeed aſtoniſhingly ſuperb, and 


worthy of the city which Homer calls exarop- 


ruhe, or poſſeſſing a hundred 1 tals; that 


celebrated city 


Which ſpread her WG-6 o'er'a thouſand ſtates, | 
And pow'd her heroes through a hundred gates. 


This deſcription, whether the word tureferv- 


dog be conſidered in a literal ſenſe, or only 
as a finite uſed for an indefinite number, de- 


ciſively points out the period of the proudeſt 
glory of the Theban empire, which, as Ho- 
mer's correctneſs may be depended upon, was 
about the time of the Trojan war, that is, 
1200 years before the Chriſtian æra. This 
circumſtance ſhould be attended to, and will 
be of great importance when we ſhall com- 
mence our inveſtigation concerning the diſ- 
puted priority of the Indians and Egyptians 
in point of national population and gran- 
« The circumference of this moſt 
grand and moſt ancient temple, according to 
So 4 Diodorus, 


U „ 


Diodorus, was thirteen ſtadia, its height for- 
ty- five cubits, and the breadth of its walls 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its exter- 
nal magnificence, he obſerves, were its internal 
decorations, and the offerings with which it 


was enriched; for their intrinſic value aſto- 


niſhing, but ſtill more ſo for the exquiſite 
delicacy with which they were fabricated.” 

Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en- 
tire in his time in conſiderable ſplendor, but 


that the gold and ſilver ornaments and uten- 
ſils, with all the coſtly ivory and precious 


ſtones, which it once boaſted, were pillaged by 


the Perſians when Cambyſes ſet fire to the 


temples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that, 
by the artiſts carried in captivity to Perſia, the 


proud- palaces of Perſepolis and Suſa were 
built. But, though that point be diſputable, 


there cannot be a doubt that they were deco- 


rated with their ſpoils and enriched with 
their treaſures. Even in the rubbiſh collect- 
ed together, after the inſatiable avarice of 
that ravager had gratified itſelf in plunder, 


and, after the fire had exhauſted its rage, 
there were found © of gold more than 300 
8 talents, of ſilver near 2300 talents,” * 


Ok 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. cap. 30. 
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of the original plan and exiſting ruins 
of this grand temple, unrivalled in the uni- 
verſe, Pococke has given an accurate deſerip- 
tion and deſigns; and Norden, whom] his 
tyrant Arabian eſcort prevented from landing, 
has preſented us with. correct views of the ſex 
Of the principal and moſt 
ſuperb portal, with the ſtately -obtliſks before 
it, an engraving; taken from the latter tra- 
veller's beautiful drawings, forms the frontiſ- 
piece of this volume. Its aſtoniſhing depth 
and maſſy ſolidity ſeem to promiſe an eter- 


nal duration to this immenſe edifiee; while 


the obeliſks bid fair likewiſe to remain as 
immortal monuments of the ſkill and cor- 
rect taſte of the old Egyptians. The thick 
neſs of the portal is forty feet, and the height 


of the obelifks, each of which conſiſts of ons 


ſohd block of granite, is ſixty. three feet four 
inches, beſide What remains buried beneath 


the [drifted ſand. . The completion of this 


magnificent fane ſeems to have been the labour 
of many ages, and the: decoration of it the 
pride of the ſucceſſive: monarchs of 'Thebes! 
Eight ſovereigns might have reſpeckively gain- 


ed deſerved immortality. by the erection of 


the eight different gates, each of which is fi- 
nithed in a different e lone towering in 
ſimple 
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Ale majeſty without ornament, and others 
totally covered with the moſt beautiful hiero. 


Slyphics. 
Proceeding farther, you come into the ſa- 


ered library, with a very remarkable inſcrip- 


tion upon it, which Diodorus renders Yuyn; 
| Taretiov, the Diſpenſatory of the Soul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of Egypt, 


with their various ſymbols, were finely ſculp- 


tured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thoſe two remarkable ſculptures exhibited in 
his forty-ſecond plate, repreſenting the cere- 
mony of carrying Oſiris, the gubernator mundi, 
in his boat; the firſt borne by twelve men, 
the ſecond by eighteen. Theſe have been re- 
engraved in Mr. Bryant's Analyſis, in corro- 
| boration of an hypotheſis upon which his 


ingenious book principally turns, and the 


outlines of which are exhibited to the reader 
in a former page of theſe Diſſertations, A 
ceremony, reſembling this, at this day pre- 
vails in India, which poſſibly might have had a 
ſimilar origin, I mean that of arinually com- 
mitting the image of Durga to the Ganges, after 
the celebration of her rites on the ſolemn feſti- 
vity of that goddeſs. Among the particular 
| hieroglyphic figures on the walls, Dr. Po- 


cocke obſerved sone that had a tortoiſe on 
the 


E WJ 
the head for a cap,” moſt probably that Her- 
mes, whoſe emblem was the teſtudo, the pro- 
per ſymbol of the god of eloquence and muſic, 
the former of which doubtleſs gave birth to 
the Apollo of Greece, and the latter to his - 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will be remem- 
bered, was the god who firſt taught the 
Egyptians letters, and accompanied Ofiris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach 
mankind the arts of agriculture. - He is, there- 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke farther 
relates in his deſcription of the ſculptures of 
this magnificent room, by a man leading four 


| bulls with a ſtring, (Pococke, p. 108,) and with 


inſtruments of ſacrifice to the ſun, of whom : 


Oſiris, in his mythological character, is the re- 
preſentative. 


Dr. Pococke mentions alſo other 
ſculptures, with hawks heads, the bird facred 
to the Nile, bearing the conſecrated croſs, a 

ſymbol explained in a preceding page. Dio- 


dorus has mentioned likewiſe, as part of theſe 


ſculptures, a repreſentation of the annual of- 
fering to the deity of the gold and ſilver col- 
lected out of the mines of Egypt. And no- 
thing ſurely could be more proper than the 
offering of that gold and ſilver to the ſolar 


deity, whoſe beams, penetrating into the deep 


receſſes 


receſſes of the earth, matured, in its dark 


| boſom, the glowing ore. The Sun, , ſailing 


round the world in a boat, is one of the moſt 


| frequent ſymbols of the Egyptians, and the 


twelve men, carrying it on their ſhoulders, 


were doubtleſs meant to ſhadow out the zwwelve 


months. All theſe circumſtances alluded to the 
celebrated expedition of Oſiris, mentioned 
above, upon which, as I muſt enter at 
large in the early period of my hiſtory, it 


is unneceſſary for me in this place to expa- 


tiate. | 

In giving an account of the internal re- 
ceſſes of this temple; Dr. Pococke* de- 
ſcribes © a dark granite room of more than 
ordinary ſanctity,” which he thinks was the 
place allotted for the noble virgin, who, ac- 


_ cording to Strabo, was annually, in a very 
ſingular manner, conſecrated to the deity, 


The Egyptians, however, not only conſecrated 
virgins, bur, like all the other nations of the 
ancient world, profuſely ſhed in ſacrifice the 


blood of human beings, They in particular, 
as Diodorus informs us, I ſacrificed red-haired 
men at the tomb of Oſiris, becauſe his mortal 


n Typhon was of that colour. Buſiris ſa- 


crificed | 


* Pococks; p. 95. * Stabo; lib. xvii. p. 816. 
1 Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 99. 
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crificed Thracius to appeaſe the angry Nile; ; 


and three men were daily ſacrificed to Lucina, 
at Heliopolis; inſtead of which, King Amaſis 
afterwards humanely ordered as many waxen 
images to be offered. A ſimilar ſtory is rela- 
ted by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac- 
This A- 
rabian author is by name Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatiſe on the prodigies of 
Egypt, which M. Vatier tranſlated into French, 


and affirms that it was anciently a cuſtom of 


the Egyptians to ſacrifice to the river Nile a 
young and beautiful virgin, whom, arrayed 
in rich robes, they hurled into the ſtream. 
The ancient Perſians, we have remarked from 
Herodotus in a preceding page, obſerved the 
ſame inhuman cuſtom ; for, when Darius ar- 
rived at the Strymon, he cauſed nine young 
men to be thrown into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, ſome remains 


of this barbarous cuſtom may be traced in 


Egypt; for, according to M. Savary, they 
annually make a clay ſtatue in the form of a 
woman, which they call te Betrothed, and, 
placing it on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of the prince of the faithful, throw it 


into the river previous to the opening of the 


IF 


dam. 
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dam.”* This reminds me of a paſſage in 


Sonnerat, who ſays the Indians, to ſome of 
their gods, at this day ſacrifice horſes made of 
clay, an undoubted ſubſtitute for the Aswam- 
EDHA JUG. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mohammedans themielves are in propagating 
their religion by the ſword, it is to their ho- 
nour that they have, both in India and Egypt, 


- uniformly endeavoured to put a ſtop to theſe 


bloody ſacrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 


effected it in a manner of which the ſame Mur- 


tadi, a ſuperſtitious Mohammedan, has given a 
curious relation, by throwing into the water a 
letter addreſſed to the Nile, and commanding 
that river, in the name of God and Mohammed, 


to flow with its uſual abundance and fertilize 
the land; which beheſt the river immediately 


obeyed to the aſtoniſhment and converſion of 
the infidels. In India their ſevere mulcts 


on thoſe infatuated women, who commit 
themſelves to the flames on the funeral pile 


of their huſbands, have rendered that horrid 


practice far leſs common; and the Engliſh, 


adding their authority to that of the Moham- 


medans, have greatly contributed to aboliſh 
the bloody rite in the precincts of their do- 


main, © Here,” ſays Dr. Pococke, © I fi. 
54 niſhed 


* Savary's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 118. 


[ ern} 
niſhed my obſervations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the firſt of poets and 
hiſtorians that are now extant ; that venerable 
city, the date of whoſe ruin 1s older than the 
foundation of moſt other cities ; and yet ſuch 
vaſt and ſurprizing remains are ſtill to be ſeen 
of its magnificence and ſolidity, as may con- 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with- 
out ſome extraordinary accidents, they muſt 
have laſted for ever, as, in fact, ſeems to 
have been the intention of the founders of 
them.” * 

M. Savary * be this celebrated five 
ſo recently as the year 1779, it will doubtleſs 


gratify curoſity to ſee his account of the two 


magnificent ruins juſt deſcribed, The en- 
trance into the ſepulchral ſhrine of Oſyman- 
des M, Savary deſcribes to be © under a 
portico ſixty feet high, ſupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this maſly marble | 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we diſcover the work of the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide; at the entrance is an immenſe hall, 
containing eight-and-twenty columns, fixty 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at 

the 


* Sec Pococke, p. 109. 
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the baſe; they ſtand each twelve feet aer: 
the enormous ſtones of the cieling are ſo per- 
fectly joined and inſerted one in the other, as 
to appear to the eye one ſolid marble ſlab, a 


hundred and twenty-ſix feet in length, and 
forty- ſix in breadth; the walls are loaded with 


innumerable hieroglyphics, among which is 
a multitude of animals, birds, and human 
figures. The traveller recognizes, among the 
deſigns engraved on the marble, the W inkre⸗ 
of InDIa; the rudeneſs of the ſculpture 
beſpeaks antiquity and art in its -infancy,”* 


M. Savary concludes this deſcription with 


aſking, Have the Egyptians received theſe de- 
ities from the Indians, or the Indians from 
the Egyptians? I hope to be able hereafter 


to give a nen anſwer to this intcrefiing 


queſtion. | 

M. Savary's e of the preſent ap- 
pearance of the auguſt abode of the deity 
above-deſcribed 1s too intereſting and too ſpi- 


lited to be omitted. 


« Near carnac, we find the remains of one 
of the four principal temples, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. There are eight entrances 
to it, three of which have a spyynx of gi- 


gantic ſize, ſtanding in front, with two coloſſal 


ſtatues, 


. M. Savary s Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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ſtatues, on each ſide of the ſphynx, which are 
reſpectively cut from a ſingle block of marble 
Croſſing theſe majeſtic 
avenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 


feet wide, fifty- two in height, and one hun- 


dred and fifty in length. The entrance into 


theſe is through pyramidal gates, and the ceil= 


ing is formed of ſtones of an aſtoniſhing ſize, 
ſupported by the two walls. The firſt of theſe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfectly 
poliſned. Coloſſal figures, riſing fifteen feet 


above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
ſides; without, are two ſtatues, thirty-three 


feet high; the one of red granite, the other 


ſpotted. with black and grey; and within is a- 


nother, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 


the head, each bearing a kind of croſs in its 


hand, that is to ſay, a PHALLUS, which, a- 
mong the Egyptians, was the ſymbol of fertility. 
The ſecond portico is half deſtroyed ; the gate 
has only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigan= 
tic ſize, one towards the ſouth, the other to- 
wards the north. Each front of the third 
portico is covered with hieroglyphics of coloſ- 
fal figures; and, at the entrance of the gate, 
are the remains of a ſtatue of white marble, 
the trunk of which is fifteen feet in circumfe- 
rence, and the ſtatue. itſelf wears a helmet, 

Vor. III. . round 
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round which a ſerpent is turned. The fourth | 
portico confiſts of little more than walls, al- 


moſt entirely deſtroyed, and heaps of ' rubbiſh, 


- among which are parts of a coloſſus of red 


granite, the body of which is thirty feet 
round, Beyond theſe porticoes, the high 


walls, which form the firſt court of the tem- 


ple, began. The people entered at twelve 


gates: ſeveral are deſtroyed and others very 
ruinous. That, which has ſuffered leaſt from 


time and the outrage of barbarians, faces 
the weſt. Before it, is a long ſphynx avenue. 


The dimenſions of the gate are forty feet 


in width, ſixty in height, and forty-eight in 


thickneſs at the foundation. This gate, 86 
maſſy as to appear indeſtructible, is in the 


ruſtic ſtyle without hieroglyphics, and mag- 
nĩficent in fimplicity. Through this we enter 


the grand court, on two of the ſides of which 


there are terraces, . eighty feet in width, and 


raiſed fix feet above the ground. Along theſe 


are two beautiful colonnades. Beyond, 1s the 
ſecond court which leads to the temple, and, 
by its extent, equals the majeſty of the build- 


ing. It is likewiſe embelliſhed by a double co- 


lonnade; each column is above fifty feet in 
height, and eighteen in circumference at the 


bale. Their capitals are in the form of a vaſe, 
5 ver 
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over which a ſquare ſtone is laid, which pro- 
bably ſerved as a pedeſtal for ſtatues. Two 
prodigious coloſſal figures, mutilated by vio- 
lence, terminate theſe colonnades. 

From this point the aſtoniſhed eye ſurveys 
the temple, the height of which is moſt ſurpri- 
ſing, in all its immenſity. Its walls of marble 
appear everlaſting, Its roof, which riſes in 
the centre, is ſuſtained by eighteen rows of 
columns. Thoſe ſtanding under the moſt lofty 
part are thirty feet in circumference, and 
eighty in height; the others are one-third leſs, 
The world does not contain a building, the 
character and grandeur of which more forcibly 


_ impreſs ideas of awe and majeſty: it ſeems ade- 


quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of the Supreme Being ; nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but with reverence,” * 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the TEMPLE, proceeds ts deſcribe the adjoin- 
ing PALACE of Luxore ; but that venerable 
pile, from his account, ſeems to be greatly 
altered ſince the period when Pococke viſited 
it; and is rapidly haſtening to a total decay. 
The extent of ground on which this ſplendid - 
palace ſtood is repreſented to be very ſpacious | 
as well as its courts, © which are entered 

"1 2 | under 
Savary, on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 41. | 
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under porticoes, ſupported. by. columns forty 


feet high, without eſtimating the ample baſe 


buried under the ſand. Pyramidal majeſtic 
gates, abounding in 1 the re- 
mains of walls, built with flags of granite, 


and which the barbarity of men only could 
overturn; rows of coloſſal marble figures, 


forty feet high, one-third buried in the 
ground; all declare what the magnificence of 


the principal edifice, the ſcite of which is 
known by a hill of ruins, muſt have been. 
But nothing can give a more ſublime idea of 


| its grandeur than the two obeliſks with which 


1t. was embelliſhed, and which ſeems to have 


been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a ſolid block of gra- 
Nite, ſeventy- two feet high above the ſur- 


face, and thirty- two in circumference; but, 
being ſunk deep in the ſand and mud, 


they may well be ſuppoſed ninety feet from 
the baſe to the ſummit: the one is ſplit to- 


wards the middle; the other is perfectly pre- 
ſerved. The hieroglyphics they contain, di- 
vided into columns and cut in bass reliefs, 
projecting and inch and a half, do honour to 
the ſculptor. The hardneſs of the ſtone has 
preſerved them from being injured by the 


air, Nothing in the whole cirele of art can 
; be 


10 
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be more TY majeſtic than theſe obe- 


liſks.“ 


In conſidering the prodigious ſtructures of 
the Thebais, we ought not to have paſſed, 


unnoticed, the ſtately portico of Achmov- 
 NAIN, of which a beautiful engraving is gi- 


ven by Pococke, but of which M. Savary's 

account, being more ample as well as more 

recent, is here inſerted. | 
Four miles north of Melaoui is Achmou- 


nain, remarkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbiſh, that ſurround 


it, is a ſtately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 


and ſupported by twelve columns, the capital 


of which is only a ſmall cord. Each is com- 
poſed of three blocks of granite, forming, to- 


. gether, a portico of ſixty feet in height, and 
_ twenty-four in circumference, 


The block, 
next the baſe, is merely rounded, and loaded 


with hieroglyphics, the line of which begins 


by a pyramid, the two others are fluted. 
The columns are ten feet diſtant, except the 
two in the centre, which form the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten e- 


normous ſtones cover the portico in its whole 


ons. and theſe are ſurmounted by a double 
A | row ; 


* Savary's Letter on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 45. 


„ 
row; the two in the centre, which riſe with 
a triangular front, ſurpaſs the others in gran- 


deur and thickneſs. The ſpectator is aſto- 


niſhed at beholding ſtones, or rather rocks, 
ſo ponderous, raiſed ſixty feet high by the art 
of man. The ſurrounding frieze abounds 
with hieroglyphics, well ſculptured, contain- 
ing figures of birds, inſects, various animals, 
and men ſeated, to whom others appear to 
preſent offerings. This, probably, is the hiſto- 
ry of the time, place, and god, in whoſe ho- 
nour this monument was erected. The portico 
was painted red and blue, which colours are 
effaced in many places; but the bottom of the 
architrave round the colonnade has preſerved 
a gold colour ſurpriſingly bright. The cieling, 
alſo, contains ſtars of gold ſparkling in an a- 
zure {ky with dazzling brilliancy. This mo- 
nument, raiſed before the Perſian conqueſt, 
has neither the elegance nor purity of Grecian 
architecture; but its indeſtructible ſolidity, 
venerable ſimplicity, and majeſty, extort, at 
once, aſtoniſhment and admiration,” * | 

The portico of Dendera, alſo the ancient 
Tentyra, of which an engraving is preſented 
to the reader on the ſame plate with the per- 
ſpective view of Elephanta in the former por- 


tion 


* Savary's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 451. 
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tion of this work, is too ſtupendous an edifice 
not to attract the attention of him who wan- 


ders, in ſolitary contemplation, amidſt the 


ruins of the Thebais. It is thus deſcribed by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 


this century, and found, like Tavernier, a no- 


ble patron in Louis the Fifteenth; one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the moſt munificent re- 
wards; and whoſe total degradation therefore 
from imperial ſway, grateful ſcience can- 
not behold without a ſigh! © Having walk- 


ed,“ ſays M. Lucas, © for ſome time among 


the ruinous heaps of ſtones and marbles, I per- 
ceived at a diſtance a large .and extremely 
beautiful building; and, going up to it, 1 
was aſtoniſhed to ſee. a work which might 
juſtly have been accounted one of the wonders 
of the world. I came firſt to the back part 
of this edifice, which was a great wall, with- 
out any windows, conſtructed of large ſtones 
of granite marble, of a dark colour, and en- 
tirely filled with baſs-reliefs, larger than life, 


repreſenting THE ANCIENT DEITIES OF E- 
GYPT, WITH ALL THEIR ATTRIBUTES, IN 
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DIFFERENT ATTITUDES;” and for this rea- 
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ſon I have it engraved on the ſame plate with 
-the Elephanta ſculptures, repreſenting the 
deities of India with their reſpective attri- 
butes. Two lions of white marble, thicker 
than horſes, in half relief, are ſculptured on 
this wall. Hence I paſſed along the other 


ſide, which is likewife full of baſs-reliefs, 
and hath two lions as large, and ſituate like 


the former, at the diſtance of about zoo paces, 


till at length I came to the grand front of this 
ſtately fabric. Here I ſaw a veſtibule, in the 


middle of the front, ſupported by vaſt ſquare 


pilaſters. A magnificent periſtyle, ſupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 


together could ſcarcely embrace, extends itſelf 


on both ſides the veſtibule, and ſupports a 
flat roof made of ſtones ſix or feven feet 


broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ceiling of this roof was once painted; for, 


their ſtill remain ſtrong marks of the co- 


lours. The columns are made of vaſt maſſes 


of granite marble, and charged with hiero- 


glyphics in baſs-relief; each has its chapiter, 


compoſed of four women's heads, with their 


| head-dreſs, placed back to back, ſo that the 
four faces appear like thoſe of Janus.” They 
are, doubtleſs, the four heads of ISIs OMNIA, 


alluding, like the four heads of Brahma, who 


18 


r 
is ALL THAT IS, AND ALL THAT EVER WAS, 
to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M. Lucas proceeds; * Theſe 
heads are of a ſize proportionate to the thick- 
neſs of the columns. Upon them there reſts 
a ſquare baſe, made of one ſtone, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than repreſented on 
the plate, illuſtrative of this ruin. A kind of 
cornice of a ſingular, but not inelegant, fa- 
ſhion runs all along this periſtyle, and termi- 


nates what remains of this palace. There 


are, over the middle portico, two large dra- 
gons, folded together, and reſting their heads 
on vaſt wings ſtretched out on both ſides of 
them. Although theſe columns are ſo deeply 
buried in the ruins that only one half of them 


appears, yet we may judge of their height by 


their circumference; - and, according to the 
exact rules of architecture, their ſhafts were 
fifty-five or ſixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and baſe, above one 
hundred.“ The ornament, which our author 
deſcribes on the front of the portico, and 
which invariably decorates that of all the 
Egyptian temples, 1s the celebrated Hemptha, 
or Egyptian Trinity; for, he might have add- 
ed, that in the middle of it was the ors, or 
GLOBE, out of which the ſerpents and the 
wings 
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wings proceed. I have obſerved before, that, 
by the dragon, the ancients only meant a large 
ſerpent, Lucas ſeems to have been miſled, 
by the wings that ſhadow. them, to call them 
dragons; but the wings, in fact, iſſue with 
the ſerpents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore ws the re- 
gions nearer the ſource of the Nile, there 1s 
one circumſtance peculiarly deſerving of con- 
ſideration, and which has attracted the no- 
tice as well of M. Lucas as of a late very 
celebrated inveſtigator of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, M. De Pauw. The reader may re- 
member that the artiſt, employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to take copies of the ſculp- 
tures at Salſette, plainly traced on many of 
the ſtatues the paint and gilding with which 
they were anciently decorated. The ſame ſpe- 
cies of decoration is ſtill more conſpicuouſly 
viſible on the temples and ſtatues of Thebes, 
and theſe united circumſtances remarkably cor- 
roborate the conjecture offered towards the 
cloſe of the firſt part of the preceding volume 
of Diſſertations, that they are only relics of 
ancient Chaldzan idolatry, the idols of which 


appear, from the pictureſque deſcription of A 


them there cited from Ezekiel, to have been 
ſculptured and adorned i in a manner ſtrikingly 
ſimilar. 


— 
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1 M. De Pauw, in his treatiſe en- 
titled Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les 


Feyptiens et les Chinois, is of opinion that 


the art of painting flouriſhed in Upper Egypt 
in high perfection in very remote æras, and 
that, from the ſtrong remaining traits of the 
vivid colouting, it is evident that they muſt 
have underſtood the art of making their co- 
lours brilliant and durable in a manner un- 
known to their poſterity. 

As we aſcend ſtill higher that heh maga- 
zine of buried treaſures, the Thebais of E- 


gypt, in queſt of a few other remarkabe an- 


tiquities, more immediately connected with 
our ſubject, and as we paſs along the wind- 
ing ſhore of the Nile, let us not forget that, 
like the Ganges, its waves are HALLOWED by 
the ſuperſtitious natives. They call the Nile, 
ſays Mr. Volney, holy, bleſſed, ſacred; and, 
on the appearance of every freſh inunda- 
tion, that is, on the opening of the canals, 
mothers are ſeen plunging their children 
into the ſtream, from a belief that theſe 
waters have a purifying and divine virtue,” * 
The Ganges, we have obſerved from the 
ayeen Akbery, flows from the hair of Veeſh- 
nu; and the Nile is laid, in the often-cited 

| treatiſe 


* Volney's Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. p. 19. 
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treatiſe of Plutarch, to be the efflux of Of. 
ris, who is at once the great principle of 
moiſture, ſignified by his floating like Brahma 
on the leaf of the lotos in water, and the 
ſource of fecundity, typified by the prolific 
PHALLUS, as Seeva, in India, is by the bene. 
rative GAM. 
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zene⸗ Is this Seftion the ei and Progref of 6 AR- 
CHITECTURE are confidered principally as "that 
Science has Reference to and is connected with 
the afronomical and mythological. Notions of 
the Ancients. — In the Courſe of it is detailed 
the' Hiſtory of the Four GREcCIAN ORDERs ; 
and accurate Deſcriptions are given of the 
moſt celebrated Temples of Greece, compared, 
in their Deſigns and ſymbolical Decorations, 
with 290 4 Egypt and India. | 


T ll. be Sm for us to afvend 
the Nile beyond Luxore, were it not-for 
the ſake of ſtill farther illuſtrating my aſſer- 
tion, relative to the wonderful feature of ſimi- 
larity, I mean in point of grandeur and form, 
that prevails in the ARCHITECTURE of thoſe 
two moſt celebrated empires of the ancient 
world, Egypt and India. Raiſed in the infan- 
cy of ſcience, the ſtupendous edifices of- the 
Thebais have now, for above 3000 years, 
withſtood 


EG 
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withſtood the raging elements and the vio. i '7 © 
lence of corroding time. Sublime in native the 
majeſty, they tower above the boldeſt efforts I cre⸗ 
of every ſucceeding race of mortals to rival the 
them; and, while they fill us with awe and eon 

reverence, excite in us the utmoſt aſtoniſh- tior 
ment, that it was poſlible for mankind, in the I n 
dawn of the arts to raiſe fabrics at once ſo lofty vier 
and ſo durable. Oriental ARCHITECTURE is per! 
deeply connected with Oriental His ToRV, ſince ran 
it was an immemorial cuſtom throughout all I bur 
the Eaſt for the captives, taken in battle, to I * 
be employed by the victor in erecting fabrics, || 
the ſculptured walls of which recorded his and 
triumphs, while its coſtly decorations announ- 
ced to poſterity his riches and magnificence. poſ 
The hieroglyphic ſculptures on the ſepulchral 
temple of Seſoſtris are direct proofs of this aſ- 
ſertion. Some of the fineſt edifices of Perſia I nur 


were raiſed after the demolition of the Egyp- why 
tian temples by Cambyſes. Alexander, on I Ma! 
mo! 


his return from Perſia, ſeems to have aimed 
at acquiring immortality by his ſtupendous 
efforts in architecture; and the barbarian * s/f 
mur, in later periods, enriched the imperial 
city of Samarcand not leſs by the labour of 
Indian architects than the glittering ſpoils of 
the Indian metropolis. A retroſpective hiſto- 
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ry of 1 will alſo be uſeful to mark 
the progreſs of ſuperſtition, ſitire the earlieſt 
created edifices bore impreſſed the marks of 
the reigning devotion. The. ſubject, generally 
conſidered, opens a wide field for inveſtiga- 
tion, and I ſhall eaſily obtain the pardon of 
my readers for taking rather an extended re- 
view of it, for it is curious and intereſting, 
perhaps, beyond moſt others in the whole 
range of antiquities. Let us, according to 
our uſual method, commence our reſearches 
at the fountain- head of information; let 
us revert to periods, when as yet the cedar 
and the palm ſecurely reared their lofty heads 
on the mountain, and the rude. granite re- 
poſed undiſturbed in the dark boſom _ its 
native quarry. | 
Born in the deep ſhades of the foreſt, or 
nurſed in the dreary ſolitude of caverns, 
which formed the firſt human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
mode of conſtructing houſes for themſelves, 
and erecting temples to the Deity. When 
chance, or neceflity, led them from thoſe 
lonely retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, ſet in a 
arcular manner into the ground, and the 
al {ſuperior 
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« & *, © was 


| in wk manner _ a. cone, or e gave 
the firſt idea of that pyramidal form of 


building, which, in regard to temples, the 
ſolar ſuperſtition afterwards conſecrated: and 
rendered permanent and, univerſal during 


many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 


the diſtinguiſhing and, godlike attribute of 
reaſon, had not diſdained to aſſociate with 
the beaſts of the deſert; nor did they now 
refuſe, in the. infancy of | ſcience, to receive 
inſtruction from the provident martin, the 


ſwallow, and other feathered tenants of the 


woods, from which they iſſued, filling up the 


interſtices of their brittle. habitations with 


leaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in- 
deed, expreſſly affirms this of them; exemplo 
ſumto ab hirundinum nidis ;* they copied the 


example of the ſwallows in 33 their 
neſts. 


When 1 increaſed i in SES and 


aſſociated in larger bodies; when they found 


their lender clay- fenced tenements totally 
unable to reſiſt the violence of the contending 


elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 


ſtorm, or deluged by torrents of deſcending 


rain; 


* Plinis, Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 56. 
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tain; they formed the plan of erecting more 
ſubſtantial fabrics, and the ſolid trunks of 
trees were, by their increaſing knowledge 
in mechanics, torn with violence from the 
earth, for the purpoſe of . conſtructing, for 
themſelves, a more ſecure and ample abode, as 
well as, for the deity, a temple ſuitable to the 
grandeur of their conceptions, concerning his 
nature and attributes. Theſe unhewn blocks, 
arranged in long and regular rows, ſuſtained 
an elevated roof compoſed of ſimilar blocks, 
placed flat upon them, and longitudinally 
traverſing each other. They contrived, how- 
ever, in obedience to the reigning ſuperſtition, 


gradually to contract the aſcending pile, and 


gave the ſummit a pyramidal form. 1 am 
afraid that even at this day, after ſo many 


ages have elapſed, the veſtige of the firſt 


grand ſuperſtition, ſo general in the ancient 
eras of the world, is too apparent in the 
lofty ſpires and pinnacles with which the ſa- 
cred edifices of Europe are decorated. : 
The genial warmth and nutrition beſtowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firſt to 
adore him, not merely, I firmly believe, as 


the brighteſt of the orbs, but as the nobleſt 


ſymbol in the univerſe of that reg Osog, 
that unknown God, to whom the Athenians 
Vol. I 8 erected 
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erected an altar, and of whom all memory 


and tradition was never wholly effaced from 


the human mind. The lofty. obeliſk and ſpi- 
| ral column, ſymbolical of that beam, ſhot up 
in every region where mankind increaſed, and 
| the temples of Mexico, as may be ſeen in the 
annexed engraving, not leſs than the fanes of 
Egypt, aſſumed the form of his all-vivifying 
ray. In ſucceeding ages, FIRE, and the other 
elements, of which their rapid advance in 
phyſical knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon ſimilar 
principles, received a kindred homage. The 
form of the ſacred edifice varied with their 


varying theology, and temples were now erect - 


ed of a quadrangular faſhion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which 
began ſo univerſally to receive the homage of 
ſuperſtition, as in alluſion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerſe, the ſyſtem of which 
they began more accurately to comprehend. 
The pyramids of Egypt, built with ſuch aſ- 
tronomical preciſion as to front the four quar- 
ters of the world, and the quadrangular pa- 
goda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, exhi- 
bited in the former portion of this work, are 
remarkable inſtances of the union of theſe two 


th 


predominant notions in the ancient ſyſtems of 
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theology; and the period in which, the for- 
mer were erected, could it be aſcertained, 
might poſſibly point out the preciſe. zera; 
in which they were firſt blended daneben 
in that ſyſtem. 3 

In theſe public ons for. he performs) 
ance of the national worſhip, the picty of the, 
old Egyptians ſingularly manifeſted: itſelf; „ 
for, it is very remarkable that nearly all the. 
ancient accounts of the aſtoniſhing ſplendour, 
and magnificence diſplayed in their buildings 
are wholly to be conſidered as referring to 
the temples of the gods and to ſepulchral 
edifices. The former, their ſublime notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impoſſible to erect in a ſtyle too 
coſtly; and, with reſpect to the latter, Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, they paid little at- 
tention to the building and decoration of their 


domeſtic habitations, for they eſteemed tbem 


only as inns in which their reſidence was 
tranſitory ; but the ſepulchres of the dead they 
conſidered as everlaſting habitations, and 
therefore beſtowed upon them all the deco- 
rations of art and an nn. profuſion 
of expence,* 


2” ” | * 


* Diod. Sic, lib. i. cap. 4. p. 156. 
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1 was im \poflible for aftronomy not to 
| have had great influence with the ancients 


nin forming the plans of their buildings, but 
oſpecially their temples, becauſe, upon that 


aſtronomy was principally founded the baſis 
of the popular ſuperſtition. In the courſe 
of the extenſive aſtronomical diſquiſitions, 


into which it will be abſolutely neceſſary 
for me to enter hereafter, in order to render 


the ancient Sanſcreet hiſtory of Hindoſtan 
intelligible, I ſhall have various opportuni- 
ties of evincing how deeply their phyſical, and 
eſpecially their fidereal, ſpeculations regula- 


ted their proceedings in this point. Two or 


three inſtanices of this kind only ſhall be here 
particularized from the two moſt ancient and 


authentic hiſtorians, Herodotus and Dicdorus 


Siculus. | 
In the extenſive and beautiful plains of 


ES CHaLDEa, I have before obſerved, aſtrono- 


my probably had its birth, and on thoſe 


plains were certainly made the firſt accurate 


celeſtial obſervations. According to Pliny, 
Belus inventor füit ſideralis ſcientiæ: æ that 
is, Belus firſt collected together and reduced 


into a ſyſtem the ſcattered obſervations af the 


aſtronomers of his time, and thoſe handed 
down 


„inis ths Hiſt, lib. i. Gap, Ai. Aldi Edi. 
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down by tradition from the preceding rade 
and his ante- diluvian anceſtors; for, there 
can be little doubt but that mankind; ſtruck 
with the beauty and ſplendor of the heavenly 
bodies, ſoon after the creation began to count 
their number and obſerve their motions. The 


conjecture is by no means improbable, that 


one intention of erecting that immenſe pr- 
zZAM1D, the tower of Babel, was with a view 
to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt in 
ſucceeding ages were doubtlefs in part intend- 


ed to be, ſtupendous theatres for ſuch aſtro- 


nomical - obſervations, as their limited ac- 
quaintance with the principles: of that ſei- 
ence enabled them to make. The walls of 

the great Babylon itſelf are faid by Diodorus 


Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num- 


ber of the days of the ancient year.“ If that 


hiſtorian may be credited, the future invador 
of India employed in that vaſt undertaking no 
leſs than two millions of men, and one ſtadi- 


um was erected every day till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, the 
length of which the meaſure of their circum- 
ference was intended to repreſent. In juſtice 


to Diodoras, it ſhould be added, that he pro- 
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* Diod. Sic. book i. p. 120, 121. 


feſſes 
Edit. Rhodomani. | 


feſſes to take this account from Cteſias; for, 
he ſubjoins, that, in Alexander's time, thoſe 


walls were in circuit 365 furlongs z a circum- 
ſtance, however, which by no means deſtroys | 


the credit of the firſt account. It rather 
ſerves as an additional teſtimony of the great 
attention of the ancients to aſtronomical 


Inquiries, 4 ſince 1 It 4s. moſt ; Pr obable, that, 
when they had more accurately fixed the 


duration of the ſolar year, the circuit of 
the city walls Was, by ſome ſucceeding ſo- 
vereign, enlarged; that the number of fur- 
longs might exactly correſpond with the 
aggregate amount of _ _ added to the 
ancient yeat. "SA | 


There is another very ehen in- 
end recorded by Heradotus, of the ſpecu · 


lations of aſtronomy influencing the archi- 
tectural deſigns of the ſovereigns of the an- 


cient world, which 1s exceedingly to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, but withal is ſo ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with the marvellous, that I ſcar cely 


dare to inſert it. I cannot however avoid 


laying it before the reader, who will cre- 
dit the whole relation as a fact, or reject 
- as a fable, in proportion as he may en- 


tertain a high or inferior degree of eſteem 


for that hiſtorian, The palace, erected by 


Dejoces, 
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Dejoces, according to this writer, the firſt 


king of the Medes, in the great city of Ec- 
batana, was ſituated upon an eminence, the 
ſloping declivities of which were ſurrounded 
by ſeven circular walls, one beyond the other, 
and the outermoſt of ſuch prodigious extent as 
to be ſixty ſtadia in circumference. Here it 


is deſerving of notice, that ty was a fa- 


mous aſtronomical period in all ſyſtems! of 


Aſiatic aſtronomy, Hence it was, that it be- 


came afterwards ſo important in all their chro- 


nological calculations: it particularly at- 


tracts our notice in the great ſexagenary cycle 
of China, and is, Sir William Jones informs 


us, the uſual diviſor of time among the In- 


dians. Theſe ſeven walls, doubtleſs intended 
by their number and their decorations to de- 
fignate the ſeven planets, roſe gradually one 
above the other on the aſcent of the hill, ſo 
that the battlements of each appeared diſ- 
tinctly over thoſe of the next in order; thoſe 
battlements were entirely painted over with 


various colours: the firſt was white from the 


baſis of the battlement, the ſecond was 
black, the third was ſtained of a purple co- 
lour, the fourth was of ſky-blue, and the 


fifth of a deep orange; but the two inner- 
moſt walls were moſt gloriouſly decorated, 
+4. © for 
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far the battlements of that neareſt the pa 


Jace. were covered with burniſhed gold, and 
the next to it with plates of ſilver. That 
the ſun was ſymbolized by the circular wall 


of gold, and the moon by that adorned with 


ſilver, cannot poſſibly be doubted, when we 
confider, that in the cave of Mithra, firſt in- 
ſtituted in the Median mountains, the orbs 


of the ſun and moon were formed of theſe 


metals, and that the chemiſt at this day de- 
ſignates theſe planets by the ſame colours: 
nor can we heſitate to pronounce that the 


Planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were in like manner intended to 


be typified by the remaining walls, reſpec- 
tively adorned with white, black, purple, 
blue, and orange, although the reaſon of their 
uſing thoſe particular tints may not be ſo im- 
mediately apparent.“ But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it ſeems to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
which places the - ſun in the centre, 700 
years before the birth of Chriſt, the period 
when Dejoces flouriſhed, and demonſtrates 
in what region, viz. the higher Aſia; and of 


what venerable race of ſages, I mean the 
155 philolophers 


200 Herodot, lib. i. p. 47. Edit. Stephani. | 


wy. | 
-hiloſophers of the old Gan Perſian, 


and Brahmanian, ſchools, Pythagoras obtain- 
ed thoſe profound ſtores of knowledge which 


rendered him ſo illuſtrious in Greece, and 


have crowned his name with ſuch deſerved 
immortality. Although the colours, above- 


enumerated, are not exactly the colours of 
the different planets, as marked down by mo- 


dern aſtronomers, yet the circumſtance of 
their being thus denoted, proves that they 
had ſo nicely obſerved their aſpects as to have 
diſtinguiſned a variety in the colour of the 
light of all of them; a variety ſcarcely diſ- 


| cernable, but by the niceſt inſpection, except 


in the inſtance of the ruddy Mars. The real 
colours of the remaining planets are ſtated by 
Huygens, and other aſtronomers, to be as fol- 
lows: the orb of Saturn has a deep bluiſh 
caſt, and it is remarkable that Sani is thus 
depicted by the Indians; Jupiter appears of 
pure white; Venus, however brilliant, is not 
without a tinge of yellow; and Mercury 1s 
marked by m_—__ radiance tinged with 
light blue. 

We come now to conſider the ſtyle of the 
columns of the ancient temples. 

Trunks of trees, I have obſerved, rudely, if 
at uh, e placed . and 

Os ranged. 
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ranged in regular rows to imitate groves, with 
other trunks of trees placed upon them tranſ. 


verſely, formed the firſt temples. Such were the 
eartieſt columns architecture could boaſt ; ſuch 
was the moſt ancient unadorned roof. By 
degrees that roof received the impreſſion of 


the graver's inſtrument, was adorned with 
ftars and other ſculptures, ſymbolical of the | 


hoſt-of heaven; and was painted of a fapphire 


blue, to imitate the colour of the cloudleſs 
fky, The ponderous mis-fhapen columns, 


alſo, which ſupported that roof, began gradu- 


ally to receive the pohſh which art beſtows, 
and the beauty which juſt proportion imparts. 


The wonderful fabric of man himfelf, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius,* impreſſed upon the 
firſt Greek architects the charms of that pro- 
portion, and the ſeveral orders originated in 


the contemplation and imitation of the mode 


adopted by the Almighty Architect himſelf, 


Taking the meaſure of the human foot, and 


finding it to be in /ength the ſixth part of the 


 beight of the whole body of man, they fixed 


on that proportion for their columns, and 
made thoſe of the Doric order, the firſt in- 
vented, fix times as high as the diameter, in- 
cluding the capital. The conception was in 

every 


* See Vitruvius de Architectura, lib. iv. cap. 1. 


flouriſhed about the year, 
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every reſpect accurately juſt ; for, indeed, man 


may: be truly denominated a noble column, 


of which the ſquare baſe of his feet forms the 
pedeſtal; his body the ſhaft ; his head the ca- 
pital; and thence it aroſe that an order, ha- 


ving the proportion, frengtb, and beauty, of the 
human body, was univerſally introduced into 


the more ſubſtantial edifices of the ancients. 

| Such is the account which Vitruvius gives us 
of the origin of the firſt of the Grecian orders, 
denominated Doric, from Dorus, the ſon of 
Hellen, who erected at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this line 
of proportion, The genius of Greece was 


diſtinguiſhed by elegance; that of Egypt by 
magnificence. | 


Different, however, as was 
the ſtyle of their architecture, there are evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif- 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 


are known ſucceſſively to have travelled to 
improve themſelves in every branch of thoſe 


ſciences for which the Egyptians were fo re- 
nowned. What they ſaw they accurately co- 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
have too ſucceſsfully laboured to make their 


| borrowed excellencies paſs upon polterity for 


genuine inventions of their own. Dorus 


before Chriſt, 
| 1000 
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2000; „but there? 1s ſearcely a temple in 


Upper Egypt fabticated in fo late a period. 
Thebes and her hundred portals, the vaſt la- 


byrinth with its twelve palaces and its three 
thouſand chambers, ineruſted with ſeulptured 
marble, the great ſtatue of Memnon, together 
with innumerable pyramids and obeliſks of 
exquiſite beauty ſcattered over the face of a 
country, for its prodigies of every kind the 
envy and wonder of the world, were at that 
moment ' ſtanding, proud teſtimonies of the 
architectural {kill of the old Egyptians, There 
is every reaſon, therefore, to think that the hy- 
potheſis, upon which the Grecian architecture 
Was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
kat they were fully acquainted with, though 


they could not always: adopf, the moſt exat 


rules of elegant proportion. But farther, 


when, on inſpecting the ſuperb ruins of the 


temples of Eſſnay and Komombu, (engraved 
in this volume,) we find them adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly reſembling 
thoſe of their moſt beautiful order; and eſpe- 
cially when we are convinced, as we muſt be 
from hiſtory, that the Egyptians could not 
have borrowed the model of them from 
Greece, while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were deeply 2 to the Egyptians in the 


moſt 


plates of Pococke's Egypt. 


e 
moſt important points of their theology and 
philoſophy; the. moſt direct evidence ſeems 
to'ariſe that the Egyptians were the originals, 


and the Greeks the copyiſts. In fact, the 


ſtupendous and amazing edifices of the 


Egyptians, erected, as I before obſerved, in 
the infancy of time and in the dawn of 
ſcience, did not allow of that exact nicety of 
proportion which diſtinguiſhes the leſs ma- 
jeſtic but more elegant Grecian temples. The 
vaſt columns, neceſſary. to ſupport ſuch im- 
menſe edifices, awed the mind by their gran- 


deur and elevation, but are not without their 


peculiar and characteriſtie graces, as may 
be ſeen in the various and correct ſpecimens 
exhibited in the ſixty- ſixth and ſixty-ſeventn 
Undoubtedly 
the great difference between the Indian and 
Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 


is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the former nations, whoſe anceſtors carried 


away with them, from the ſtupendous excava- 
tions on the heights of Caucaſus and the 
mountains of the Thebais, their former 


reſidence, architectural notions of the moſt 

awful and magnificent kind, impreſſed upon 

their minds by the conſtant contemplation of 

nature in her moſt gloomy and majeſtic form. 
| | | Let 
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Let the reader turn to Abul Faail's account 


in the Ayeen Akbery, of the natural caverns 
in the mountains that ſeparate Perſia from 


India; let him read the extracts inſerted in 
a former page, from Pococke and Norden, 


relative to thoſe of the Thebais; or Lud. 


diphus and Bruce, on the Ethiopian rock- 


temples; and he will not wonder at the ſu- 
blime gfforts in architecture of thoſe who be- 
held what the ſovereign architect had accom- 
pliſhed in this way, among thoſe ſteep and rug- 


ged receſſes; the immenſe hollows ſcooped by 


her hand out of the eternal rocks, and probably 
uſed as the firſt temples ; the vaſt arches by 
which mountains of granite were united ; 
and the coloſſal columns that ſupported thoſe 


_ arches, whoſe broad baſe ſeems to be fixed, 
as it were, in the centre of the earth. The 


Grecks, in the Leſſer Aſia, accuſtomed to no 
ſach awful objects in nature, aimed to charm 
the beholder by the beauty and elegance of 
their buildings rather than to aſtoniſh by the 
grandeur of deſign and by ſtupendous ele- 
vation. The leſs daring genius of that na- 


tion, as well in their domeſtic as ſacred edi- 


fices, led them to imitate nature in her hum- 
bler rather than her magnificent walk; to 
copy the exquiſite workmanſhip of her plaſtic 


band | 
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hand in the arbour of twining jeſſamine, and 
the bower of fragrant myrtle, rather than 
the lofty grove of the aſpiring cedar and wide- 
ly-branching fir. It muſt ſtill, however, be 
owned that the Greeks, in their architecture. 
ſometimes roſe to the true ſublime; ſince 
nothing in all Egypt, or, indeed, in all anti 
quity, could poſſibly exceed the bold magni- 
ficence evinced in the deſign, or the exquiſite 


beauty in the execution, of thoſe three grand 


temples, deſcribed ſo minutely by Pauſanias ; 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens; 
that of the great Diana, at Epheſus; and 
that of Apollo, at Delphi. 

It is this maſſy ſolidity, in the ſtyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal feature of 
ſimilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
architecture. The columns in the caverns of 
Elephanta are probably the oldeſt and moiſt 
maſſy in the world. They are not indeed 
lofty, becauſe the immenſe incumbent moun- 
tain above forbade it. This vaſt excavation 
from the living rock it ſeems to have been the 
intention of the fabricators to form ſtupendous 
in length and breadth rather than height; and 
aſtoniſhed indeed muſt every beholder be to find 
any where ſuch an excavation, and fo ſuperbly 
tcprated, nearly 120 feet ſquare! The form 


t a} 


of the pillars was dictated by the conſidera- 


tion of the immenſe rock they ſuſtain a. 
bove: but their proportions are well preſer- 
ved, and both the columns and the capitals 
are fluted like thoſe of Thebes and Perſepolis. 
The Indian capitals, we have obſerved from 
Mr. Hunter, have the appearance of a cu- 
ſhion preſſed flat by the weight of the ſuper- 


| incumbent mountain ;” and it is remarkable, 


that ſome of the moſt ancient Egyptian co- 
lumns, engraved in Pococke's 66th plate, 


have this ſwelling towards the ſummit : he 


himſelf obſerves, <* that it is poſſible this ſort 
of ſwelling, inverted, might give riſe to the 


firſt capitals made in the ſhape of a bell.“ 


Again, Mr. Hunter obſerves, that, over the 
tops of theſe columns, there runs a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, reſembling a beam ; and 


Pococke informs us, that, over the capitals 


of the pillars, the Egyptians laid ſquare 
ſtones, forming an architrave, which traver- 
ſed the whole breadth of the building, to 
give it a lighter air; and often upon them, a 
ſecond tier of ſquare ſtones was placed, which 
traverſed the room longitudinally, and made 

| it 


* Pococke's Egypt, vol. 1. p. 216. Pococke, I conceive, 1 
here miſtaken ; it was the calix of the lotos the Egyptians meant to 
imitate. | | 
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. 
it appear Rill higher.* He refers us, for a 
ſpecimen of this mode of fabricating the roof, | 
to his print of Komombu, of which, as it is 
engraved i in this volume, the reader may form 
his own judgement, and compare with the 
ſquare ſtones that longitudinally traverſe the | 
roof of the Elephanta pagoda, engraved | in 
a former volume. On the whole, then, the 


pillars of Egypt are fluted and cluſtered like the 


Indian columns. T hey are alike maſly, yet 
not ungraceful, in their form; they have a 
imilar ſwell towards the ſummit, and they are 
equally decorated with the facred lotos. | 

In returning from caverns to the, conſide- 
ration of grove-temples, and of the columns 
nore immediately imitative of the trees that 
formed thoſe groves, it is proper to remark, 
that ſome particular trees, for reaſons prin- 
dpally to be found in phyſical reſearches, 
were conſidered by the ancients in a light pe- 
culiarly ſacred. Among theſe, in Egypt, the 
palm- tree ranked higheſt ; and, for this rea- 
lon, that ſpecies of tree was moſt frequently 
uſed in the ſacred buildings of that country, 
5 indeed they afterwards were in thoſe of the 
Hebrews: I do not ſay for the ſame cauſe; 
for, that was connected with the Sabian ido- 

Vor. .. K | latries, 


Pococke's Travels, rol.j i. p. TL 
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latries, which the latter were taught to deteſt, 


The real ſource of the veneration of the for. 
mer for palm-trees, and of the general culti- 


vation of that plant in Egypt, which abound. 


ed with noble groves of them, is alledged to 
have been the following : — They thought the 


palm- tree, which is affirmed by Porphyry to 
bud every month in the year, a moſt ſtriking 


emblem of the Moon, from whoſe twelve an- 


nual revolutions thoſe months are formed, 


Whether or not there be any truth in this af. 
firmation, I am not naturaliſt enough to 


know; but it has been remarked, by Pococke, 


that many of the moſt ancient pillars in the 
Egyptian temples '** bear great reſemblance 


to palm- trees, and that their capitals are made 


In imitation of the top of that tree, when all 
the lower boughs are cut off:* and poſſibly, 
he adds, the palm- trees, ſaid to be cut in 
Solomon's temple, might be only pillars, or at 


leaſt pilaſters, of this kind.” In his plate of 


Egyptian PILLARS may be ſeen various co- 
lumns of this deſcription, and a very remark- 
able one belonging to the temple of Carnack, 
Several of the car1TALs alſo in the following 
plate bear an evident fimilitude to the expand- 
Ne | FEE I OE: 


— Pococke's Egypt, vol. i. p. 127. ; 
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ed top of trees with their branching foliage 
cut off or compreſſed, ee 

Since I have mentioned the Doric order, as 
originating in the proportion of 4 man's bo- 
dy, the curioſi ity of the reader, not verſed in 
this ſcience, may perhaps be gratified by be- 
ing informed, from the ſame author, that the 
order, to which the Greeks gave the name of 


' Tonic, owed | its exiſtence to an enraprured con- 


templation of the delicacy and beautiful pro- 
portions of the female form; for, of this or- 
der, it is the eſtabliſhed maxim, that the dia- 
meter be exactly one- eigbib part of the height 
of the whole column. Our author adds, that 


the baſe of this column was made in the 


manner of a coiled rope, to imitate,” in ſome 
meaſure, the ornamental dreſs of the feet in 
thoſe days; that the volutes on the capitals 
were intended to repreſent the head-attire and 


graceful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 


each ſide of the face; and that the ſhafts 
were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow- 
ng robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre- 
can artiſt again indulged too much the vani- 
ty of a nation, whoſe ambition it was to be 
thought the ſole inventors of all arts and 
ſciences ; for, long before the Pelaſgic colo- 
nies had ee from barbariſm, the beautt® 
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ful Slade in the temple of This, F-: Philaz, 


were adorned with the head and plaited 125 
of that goddeſs, as may be ſeen in Pococke. 


The volutes, Aa part of architecture more ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be thus formed in imita- 


tion © of the twiſted bark of trees, are to be 
ſeen on 'moſt of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns T and the pillars. of Elephanta 


and Perſepolis were Nuted, when as yet 


probably no plaited robes were made to 
decorate the elegant form of the Grecian 


matron, - __ 
But let us conſider the laſt of the e ce- 


lebrated orders of Greece, (for, with the Ita- 
lic orders, called the Tuſcan and Compoſite, 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt- 
leſs, in airy elegance exceeds them all, and 
ſavours more than any of the others of the 
refined taſte and purity of Grecian architec- 
ture. The account which. Vitruvius gives of 
the origin of this order and its capital is both 
curious and intereſting. The Ionic column, 


we have obſerved, was fabricated after the 


model of ſtrength and ſymmetry exhibited in 
the human frame in general; the Ionic, to re- 


preſent | the graceful proportions and delicacy | 


of the female form; but, in the elegant Co- 


rinthian, that harmony and that delicacy were 
carried 


{ 19 J 


carried to the yimoſt limit of human {kilt to 


imitate, in copying the (till more enchantin 

graces and exquiſite ſymmetry diſplayed in the 
female form, at that age when every charm 
unfolds itſelf, and beauty beams forth in its 
full perfection. The diſtinguiſhing feature 
of this order, in which the diameter is one- 


tenth part of the height of the whole column, 


is its nobler elevation; and its poſſeſſing 
greater elegance with undiminiſhed ſtrength. 
The invention of its rich and ornamented ca- 
pital is attributed, by Vitruvius, to the fol- 
lowing accident. A young Corinthian female, 


who was on the point of marriage, fell ſick 


and died. Full of affection and compaſſion, 


the nurſe, under whoſe tender care ſhe had El 


been brought up, hurried to the tomb of de- 
parted beauty, and placed upon it a baſket, 
containing ſome vaſes filled with the flowers of 
xanthus, which the dear deceaſed had valued 


during her life, and which had been cheriſhed 


by her foſtering hand. To preſerve from the 


injury of the weather thoſe tender plants, 
which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride, ſhe covered the baſket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which i in the 
mſuing ſpring, when vegetation was renewed, 
the ſtalks and leaves of the growing plants 
forced 
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forced theniſelves; but, being kept aan by 
the weight. of the tile, aſſumed a form ſimilar 
to the ſweeps | of the volutes in architecture. 
Callimachus, a famous ſculptor of that age, 


whom, for the delicacy with which he 


wrought in marble, the Athenians called Ca- 


5 tatechnos, paſſing by the tomb, admired the 


L manner in which the flower encompaſſed the 
baſket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, the capital of the Corinthian column. 
he ſtory is very elegant, and not improba- 
ble; but it ſhould not be forgotten, that the 
columns of Efſnay and Komombu, engraved 


in this volume, in their elevation and form, | 


bear a great reſemblance to thoſe of the Co- 


rinthian order; and that the cup, or vaſe, of 


the majeſtic lotos had long before formed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be 
ſeen on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, 
engraved in Norden.* Dr. Pococke inclines 
to adopt the opinion above-hazarded in re- 
gard to the Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
firſt outlines of the Corinthian order; and 
Mr. Knight, who ſaw very deeply into the 
phyſics both of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology in their ſtructures, 
ſpeaks to the ſame e in the following 
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See his Travels, vol. i. p. 215. 
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decided manner: * By comparing the co- 
lumns, which the Egyptians formed in imita- 
tion. of the Nelumbo plant with each other, 
and obſerving their different modes of decora- 
ting them, we may diſcover the origin of 
that order of architecture, which the Greeks 
called Corinthian, from the place of its ſappo- 


fed invention. We firſt find the plain bell, 


or ſeed-veſſel, uſed as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot- 
tom, to give it ſtability. In the next in- 
ſtance, the ſame ſeed-veſſel is ſurrounded by 
the leaves of ſome other plant, which 1s 
carved in different capitals, according to the 
different meanings intended to be expreſſed 
by theſe additional ſymbols. The Greeks 
decorated it in the ſame manner with the 
leaves of the acanthus and other ſorts of 
foliage; while various other ſymbols of their 
religion were introduced as ornaments on the 


entablature, inſtead of being carved upon the 
walls of the cell or ſhafts of the columns.“ 


The intelligence conveyed in the following 
ſentence is extremely curious, and well de- 
ſerving the attention of the artiſt: One 
of theſe ornaments, which occurs moſt fre- 
quently, is that which the architects call the 
HONEY-SUCKLE, but which, as Sir Joſeph 
. Banks 
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. Banks foals, 8 me, muſt be meant 52 


veſſel, an are upon the point of @llying out 

20, 

be Har: the Roman 8 for a grove, 
is, by Servius, thought to be derived à lucendb, 
from the fires that were kept perpetually burn- 
ing in the central receſſes of the ſacred grove, 
The ſun was never permitted to ſhin? on the 
conſecrated fires: they were therefore cheriſh- 


ed i in the deepeſt and inmoſt ſhades of thoſe 


ſylvan retreats; ſhades fo thick and cloſely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 


beams. Thus, in the ſacred edifices, fabrica- 
ted in ſucceeding ages to reſemble thoſe groves, 


that part, which might more properly and 


| emphatically be called the temple, that moſt 


holy place of worſhip, into which the prieſts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi- 
tulating the wiſhes of the ſuppliant populace 
without, alone had permiſſion to enter, was 
the interior adytum, or ſanctum ſanctorum, 
where rac Deity in perſon was ſuppoſed to re- 

| Ba 


* See Mr. Enight's curious inedited book on the Phallic 
Worſhip of the Ancients, p. 92. The reader will find, in a 
future page of this volume, a full account of the lotos and its | 
wonderful properties. 
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fide, and where the ſacred fire, bis pureſt ym- 
bol, was eternally cheriſhed. This adytum 
oſs and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the ſurrounding aiſles, and 
the majeſtic columns, were only ſplendid ad- 
jun&ts to increaſe the pomp of public devo- 
tion, and inſpire the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To demonſtrate this 1 in re- 
gard to temples, formed to reſemble groves, 
(for thoſe formed more immediately 1 in imita- 


tion of the ancient cavern-temples, dedicated 


to the MirukaAlc ſuperſtition, and ſymboli- 
cal of the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our conſideration afterwards,) it will 
be neceſſary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
To inveſtigate more fully this curious 
ſubjet, we muſt, for a ſhort period, relin- 
quiſh the regions of the Higher / Aſia and E- 
gypt for a more weſterly clime, and conſult 
the beautiful en of the Greek and 
Roman claſſics. 

Vitruvius deſcribes the ancients as not leſs 
attentive to the ſituation, than to the elegant 
conſtruction, of their temples. In chooſing 
that ſituation, the quality and attributes of 
the Deity were always ſcrupulouſly regarded, 
Thus. 
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| Thus, "My the ſapreme gods, Jupiter, Juno, 


Minerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
were erected on lofty eminences, command- 
ing an ample proſpect of thoſe cities. To 
Mercury, the god of traffic, temples were built 
in the ſpacious forum, and near the empo- 
rium of commerce. Apollo, the god of po- 
etry, and Bacchus, the feſtive god, had their 
temples near the theatre, that alternately 
reſounded with mirth and ſong. The robuſt 


Hercules, immortal by the labours he endu- 


red, had his temple near the circus, where 
the public games were celebrated; or the am- 
Phitheatre, where the athletic exerciſes were 
taught and gladiators combated. The tem- 
ple of Venus was placed without the walls 
of the city, leſt by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted and the 
chaſte matron ſeduced. Thoſe of Mars and 
Vulcan were alſo placed without the walls; 
that of the former god to prevent every occa- 


ſion of civil diſſention, that of the latter to 
guard againſt the danger of the fires that per- 


petually blazed on his numerous altars. E- 
ven in the article of the order of architecture 
that diſtinguiſhed the columns of thoſe tem- 

_ ples, the fame circumſtance was attended to; 
for inſtance, the ſtrong Doric order was allot- 
1 ted 
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ted to the temples of deities, renowned for 
yalour and delighting in war; as Mars, Mi- 


nerva, and Hercules. To deities, whoſe at- 


tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tenderneſs, 


as Venus, Flora, the Muſes, and the Graces, 


they aſſigned the elegant Corinthian. order; 
while to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and other 
deities, diſtinguiſhed neither by peculiar auſ- 


terity nor ſoftneſs, they conſecrated the Tonic 
order, in which is preſerved a happy medium 
between the two others, But, farther than 


this, to the form of their temples thus erected 


they paid no leſs attention than to the order 


and ſituation of them. For reaſons before 


| adduced, ſome were pyramidal, ſome quadran- 
gular, and ſome oval and circular. Of this 


jatter kind were all thoſe dedicated to the ſun, 
moon, and planets, whoſe orbs continually 
revolve in vaſt circles. To Veſta, alſo, whe- 


ther conſidered as the element of earth or fire, 


they built circular temples; and to Jupiter, 


' when conſidered as the perſonified æther, they 
raiſed temples exactly after the manner of the 


Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo- 


lume, uncovered in the centre, and furround- 


ed with porticoes. That ſpecies of Hindoo 


_ temple, it is natural from analogy to ſuppoſe, 
was originally erected in honour of ExN DRA, 
8 | the 
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the Hindoo Jupiter. and Birr, or god of 


| * firmament. 


We come now to er, in a general 
manner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the apeient temples, externally and internally; 
I ay in a eneral manner, becauſe, as 1 am 
nat writing A regular hiſtory of architecture, 


there is no occaſion in this place to enter into 
all the minutiz of technical deſcription, The 


molt celebrated temples of the ancient world 
were of the ſtyle the ancients called PERIPTE- 
RES, from regt, circum, and regen, a WIN ; 
for, this ſpecies of temples had wings on all 
the four ſides, compoſed of a ſeries of inſula- 


ted columns, extending quite round the exter- 
nal part of the edifice. Of the peripteres 


there were two kinds, the dipteres, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns; and the 
Ff euge-dipteres, from which the internal range 


of columns was taken away, and which kind 


of temple Vitruvius honours with a very 


high encomium, as the invention of Hermo- 
genes, who, by this means, enlarged the por- 
tico, and gave it both airineſs and elegance. 
Among the great variety of diſtinctions in 


ancient architecture, I ſhall only mention two 


other kinds of ſacred fabric, as being more im- 
| mediately. connected with the ſubject of Orien- 
N | tal - 
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tal hiſtory, that which they denominated Mo- 
NOPTERIC, and that called HP THAON. 


The Monoptere was a circular edi fice without 


walls, having a dome ſupported by columns, 
and was, doubtleſs, the invention of Zordaf 
ter, or ſome ancient zealous fire- worthippet 
of Perſia, to preſerve the conſecrated flames 
that glowed on their altars from being extin- 
guiſhed by the violence of rain and tempeſts, 
The Hypæthron, a word formed. of vis, ſub, 
and alben, the air, was, on the contrary, a 
circular edifice, or portico, ſupported by two 

rows of columns, one raiſed above the other, 
and without any dome. On the front of the 
temple was uſually placed a coloffal ſtatue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated; and the 
gate, in general, though not univerſally, was 
placed at the Weſt end, that the aſpect of the 
worſhipper, on his entrance, might immedi- 
ately be directed towards the Eaft quar- 
ter, where the ſtatues of the deity were 
placed, and whence, as from the region of 
the riſing ſun, the propitious god might ſeem 
to look down with ſmiles upon the proſtrate 


adorer. 


The ſacred edifices of antiquity had in 
common three grand diviſions, the part 


called the anti-temple, the log, or temple 
ä itſelf, 
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itſelf, which was the ſame as . the nave of 
modern churches ; and the adytum, or pe- 
netrale, into which, as before obſerved, all 
ingreſs. was forbidden to the prophane yul. 
gar. The columns, within the temples were 
arranged to correſpond as much as poſſible in 
manner and number with thoſe without, 
The moſt celebrated temple at Rome, that 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, formed in the dipteric 
faſhion, will ſerve. as an exemplar to direct 


and to gratify our inquiries. It is very re- 


markable that this grand edifice was dedicated 
to the three deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva. Theſe auguſt perſonages, honoured 
with joint worſhip, as Biſhop Horſley has 
juſtly obſerved, formed the Triap of the 
Roman capitol. They had three chapels, or 
ſanctuaries, erefted in the inmoſt part of 


the temple; the whole length of which, 


according to Nardini, cited by Mountfaucon 


as the moſt accurate delineator, was two 


hundred feet, and the whole breadth, in- 


cluding the two ranges of external columns 


that formed the wings, was one hundred and 
eighty- five feet. Through the whole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 


columns, one on each fide, forming the 
internal 


% 
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internal aiſles, or wings, of the temple, and 
terminating in the two chapels of Juno and 


Minerva, to which they reſpectively led; while 
the more ſpacious central avenue, which 


formed the nave, immediately terminated in 


the chapel of Jupiter, which was placed in 
the middle between thoſe of the two other 
guardian - deities of Rome. * Vitruvius, 


whoſe ten books ** de Architectura, of all 


thoſe written in ancient periods upon the 
ſubject, have alone reached poſterity, having 
been my principal guide throughout this Dif. 


quiſition, I thopght it proper to illuſtrate his 
poſitions by a ſurvey of the principal temple | 


of the empire in which he flouriſhed ; for, 
he was patronized both. by Julius and Auguſ- 
tus Cæſar. Let us return by way of Greece 
to the country whoſe ſublime edifices firſt gave 


occaſion for theſe reflections, and conſider, 
as we paſs that celebrated region, the plan 


and dimenſions of two of her moſt magnificent 
temples, that of Diana, at Epheſus, one of 


the ſeven wonders of the world, and that of 


Jupiter Olympius, at Athens, 


-* Conſult Mountfaucon, i in the ſecond volume of whoſe antiqui- 
ties the plan of this temple and thoſe of the molt famous temples of 
the ancient w arld are exhibited. | 


| With 
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Wich feſpect to the Wink, there i is a cir- 


cumſtance recorded by Dionyſius, * the geo- 


grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previouſly aſſerted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz. that the ſhrine of 
Diana at firſt conſiſted only of a niche in 
the hollowed trunk of a LARGE tim, in 


which was placed the ſtatue of the goddeſs, 


who, in fact, is only the fruitful mother 
of all perſonified, as is abundantly teſtified by 
her niinjerous breaſts ſwelling with the milk 
of nutrition, by which univerſal nature is 


ſupported. Pliny deſcribes the ſuperb fane, 
which ſucceeded to the venerable elm of pro- | 
phecy, as four hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and two hundred feet in breadth. 


Its vaſt roof was ſupported by one hundred 


and twenty-ſeven columns, ſixty feet in height, 
erected by as many kings; and theſe columns, 


of which thirty-ſix were moſt richly carved, 


and one of them by the famous Scopas, run- 


ning through the whole length of the build- 


ing, ſerved as well for its decoration as for 


the diviſion of the internal parts of the 


fabric into the various partitions uſual in an- 
| cient 


+ Vide Dyonifii Orbis Deſcriptio, p. 48. 
+ Plinii Nat. Hift, lib, xxxvi. cap. 14. 
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cient temples ; ; 2 the aiſles, the nave, and the 
fanctuary. This temple, according to Vitru-\ 
vins, was of the Ionic order, and Was like 
wiſe of the Dipteric kind, having two ranges 
of columns, in form of a "dbtiBle” Portieo, 
extending quite round the outſide bf it, and 
the ſimilitude which ſuch an aſtonifhing num- 
der of columns, both internally ant exter- 
nally, muſt give the whole to an immenſe 
grove will be eaſily conceived. by the reader. 
But, farther than this, the idea ſeems to have 
been alive in the mind of the architect; for, 
the inner roof was formed of cedar, and it 
had a grand ſtair· caſe which went to the very 
top, and Which, however incredible it may 
appear, was formed of a ſingle vinec ock. 

To conclude, this magnificent fabric took up 
two hundred years in erecting and finiſhing; 
and, in ſpite of the frantic act of the ambi- 
tious Eroſtratus; who, to render himſelf im- 
mortal, ſet fire to the glorious piles the 
fame of the grandeur of this auguſt ſhrine 
will for ever flouriſh as well in prophane as 

cred hiſtory, whoſe pages unite! to record” 
the celebrity of the temple of the great Diana 
if the Epheſians ; that temple whoſe majeſtic 
pillars and maſſy marble walls the thunder of 
Paul's eloquence ſhook to their deep founda- 

Vox. III. . 
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tions, and made the bireling fabricators of her b. 
Aluer forines tremble leſt her maguificence Soul g 
be deſtroyed 3 the magnificence of fhat cache + 
whom. all Afia and the world worſhipped.*. | 
Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 

as of all the more famous Greek temples, 
Pauſanias, in that deſcription of Greece which 
his travels rovgh. the ane enabled him 


= poſterity a moſt curious, intereſting, and par 
| ticular, account. This temple, reputed like- 
wiſe one of the wonders of the world, accord- 

ing to the ſyſtem. _— by the ancients, and 

intimated before, of erecting the building in 

a ſtyle correſponding with the qualities, ſex, 

and function, of the deity, was of the Doric 
order, an order the moſt ancient and ſtrong. 

af all the three, and of that peculiar faſhion 

called periſtyle, from vc, circum, and cru, 

a column, in which the edifice was ſurround- 

ed with only a ſingle row of columns. It was 

of dimenſions greatly- inferior to the former, 

| being only, according to this author, 68 feet 
= 1” in height, 95 in breadth, and 230 in length; 
| but within its proud walls were diſplayed the 
ſeulptures of Phidias and the paintings of 


Fanænus, From each. extremity of the mar- 
| ble 
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” roof was ſufpended a Alke vaſe richly 


gilded and birnifhed ; and, from the centre bf 
that roof, hang a gilded ſtatue of Victory, and 
a ſhield of beaten gold, on which was engra- 


ved a Meduſa's head, with an infcription, in- 


timating that the temple was erected to Jupi- 
ter after a victory. Ada the cotniſh, above 


the columns that ſurrounded the temple! hung 


twenty-one gilt bucklers, confecrated to Ju- 
piter, by Mummius, after the ſacking bf Co. 
finth. Upon the pediment, in the front, was 


a coloſſal jupiter, and on eath fide of the 


god were fculptured, with exquifite fill, ex- 
act and animated repreſentations of the cha- 
fiot- races in the Olympic games, with vari- 
ous other ſymbolical figures, allufive to the 
Greek mythology. The entrance into the 
temple was through gates of brafs, where two 
ranges of columns, ſapporting, on each fide; 


two lofty galleries, led to the throne and ſta- : 


fue- of Jupiter, the maſter-piece of Phidias. 


Nothing in ancient or modern times, if we 


except the famous peacock throne of India, 


could equal this beautiful and ſplendid pa- 


geant. Inimitable for its workmanſhip, this 
ſuperb piece of ſtatuary was entirely compoſed 
of gold and ivory, artificially blended, and re- 
preſented the KING' OF GoDS AND MEN, with 
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3 ſplendid crown upon his head, in which the 
victorious olive was imitated to perfection, 
fitting upon a throne, whence a profuſion of 
gold and gems ſhed a dazzling radiance, and 
where ivory and ebony, intermixed, united to 
form a ſtriking and elegant contraſt. In his 
right hand Jupiter held a Victory compoſed like- 
wiſe of gold and ivory; his left hand graſped a 


ſceptre, moſt curiouſiy wrought, and refulgent 


with all kinds of precious metals, on the top 
of which repoſed an eagle, bearing, in his ta- 
| lons, the thunder-bolt of the omnipotent. 
The ſhoes and rich pallium, or mantle, of the 
| god were of burniſhed gold; and, in the flow- 
ing folds of the latter, a variety of animals 
and flowers were richly engraved. At the 
four extremities of the throne were as many 
Victories, who were ſculptured in the attitude 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod upon a 
proſtrate Victory. The throne was erected 
upon pillars of gold, upon which, and the gor- 
geous pedeſtal, were carved all the greater di- 
vinities of Greece; and particularly Apollo, 

guiding the fiery ch, of day, on which 

Phidias had exerted the utmoſt Powers of his 
wonderf ul art; while Panænus, in a rich aſ- 
ſemblage of the livelieſt colours, to heighten 
the effect of the moſt glowing, imagery, had 
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diſplayed all the energy of the painter's ge- | 


nius. A rich canopy expanding above the 
head of Jupiter, and over his magnificent 
throne, was adorned 'by the hand of the 
former with repreſentations of the Hours 
and the Graces: and on the great balluſ- 
trade that encircled the baſe of the whole, 
and guarded it from the too near approach 
of the numerous ſtrangers who came to ad- 


mire and adore at this ſumptuous ſhrine, 


the pencil of the latter was viſible in two 
pictureſque and noble portraits, which ſtri- 


kingly attracted the notice of the beholder. 
The one, was that of Atlas, bearing on his 
| ſhoulders the incumbent heavens ; the other, 
that of Hercules, in the attitude of ſtooping to 


relieve him of the oppreſſive burthen. The la- 
bours of Hercules were likewiſe painted in a 


maſterly manner upon the walls and roof of this 


temple, and thoſe labours, as I ſhall hereafter 
demonſtrate, being only allegorical hiſtories of 
the progreſſive power of the uv, toiling through © 
the ſeveral ſigns of the zodiac, are a proof how 
much the Greeks alſo, as well as the Indians 
and Egyptians, were accuſtomed to decorate 


their temples with aſtronomical ſymbols. 


I have been thus prolix in my account of 
the internal decorations of this grand tem- 
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ple, for the. purpoſe. of proving in what par- 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians ſhone. 
ſuperior to thoſe nations; and that, if they 
did not always rival them in the grandeur of 
their deſigns, they never failed to exceed them 


in the elegance of execution. The two in- 


ſtances laſt cited, however, bear ſufficient 
teſtimony that the Greeks upon ſome occaſions 


could lan as magnificently as they could finiſh 


with taſte and ſpirit ; and the union of theſe | 


is the perfection of the ſcience. 
Of the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, a 
10 no particular deſcription has reached 


poſterity, it is ſufficient for my purpoſe to 
remark that it was originally nothing but 


a, cavern, from which, certain bland exhala- 
tions riſing, were ſuppoſed to inſpire thoſe 


wuho approached it with a certain vivacity of 


ſpirits or enthuſiaſtic ardour. This circum- 


| ſtance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
ſomething divine; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither to 


witneſs, or experience, the pretended mira- 


cle; and an oracular chapel was erected on 


the ſpot, which, according to Pauſanias, in 


Phocicis, at firſt conſiſted of a but formed 
| of laurel-boughs, but which, in time, gave 
place to a temple the moſt; famed for its riches 


and 
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and offerings, though not for magnitude, 
| of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 


was remarkable for the extenſive and noble 


grove with which it was ſurfounded, as indeed 


were moſt of the Grecian temples,; and the 
practice doubtleſs originated in impreſſions left 


| on the mind, or traditions handed down, 


from age to age, of thoſe firſt conſecrated 


foreſts, under which the awful rites of reli- 


gion were celebrated in the earlieſt ages, 
"Thoſe ſacred plantations, moreover, of which 


many were of vaſt circumference and 


depth, and through whoſe high embowering 


ſhades the temple of the deity was approach- 


ed, added greatly to the ſolemnity of the 
place. They were conſidered as inviolably 
facred, and ſerved not only as a firm barrier 


againſt the intruſion of the profane upon 


the myſterious rites of religion, but afforded 
a ſecure aſylum either for unfortunate delin- 
quents, purſued thither by the harpies of 


_ inflexible juſtice, or for fugitive innocence 
groaning under the iron bondage of oppreſ- 


ſion. Too often, however, in after-ages, it 


muſt Mill be owned; theſe holy retreats were 


polluted by the baſeſt impurities; and extend- 
ed an impious ſhelter to the 12 155 hardened 


and ſacrilegious villains. 
L 1 Returning 
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Returning now to the Thebais, let the rea- 


der conſider the innumerable columns ranging 


through, its temples, many of which. of ſupe- 
rior magnitude were, like thoſe of India, 
uncovered at the top: let him examine the 


form, poſition, and ſylvan ornaments that de- 


corate thoſe columns, the azure {ky and gilded 


ſtars glittering on the roof, and he will find 
my aſſertion, relative to the ſimilitude which 


they univerſally bore to the hallowed palm- 
groves of the firſt ages, and of which there at 
this day remains ſuch abundance in Egypt, 
(groves i in which adoration was paid by day to 


the ſolar orb, and by night to the moon walk- 


ing in brichtneſs, and all the hoſt of heaven 
attendant i in her train,) to be. fully a and exten- | 


ſively proved. The gradations are now ap- 


parent, by which that wonderful change, 


from a ſimple grove to a ſuperb fane, was 


completed ; and I ſhould here conclude. this 


part of the ſubject which 1 under took to diſ- 


cuſs did not the great BANIAN-TREE of India, 
the nobleſt natural temple of the world, and 
the ſtupendous maſſes of ſtone that formed the | 


rude temples which ſucceeded to the groves of 
the ancient Dr uids, offer to a writer on Indian 
Antiquities matter of deep inveſtigation, and 


lead to conſequences of the utmoſt hiſtorical : 
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importance. Theſe venerable Druids, who at 


firſt tenanted the, vaſt groves of, Scythian Tar. 
tary, and Apread-: themſelves and »the Indian 
tenets, over the greateſt part of Europe, I can 
conſider in no other light than as a race of 
Northern Brahmins, or at leaſt as deeply. tinc- 
tured with the doctrines of Brahma, a tribe of 
philoſophers whom they ſo much reſembled in 
their temperate habits, their rigid diſcipline; 
and myſterious rites. This aſſertion will, 

doubtleſs, appear to moſt of my readers equal- 
ly hazardous as it is novel, and like a deter- 
mination to ſupport at any rate a favourite hy- 
potheſis; but, till the full evidence ſhall be 


laid before them, it iS hoped candour will 


ſuſpend its deciſion ug eri withhold its 
cenſures. 

Of the tree, . to e by the 
name of BANIAN, and denominated, in San- 
ſcreet writings VATTA, or BATTA, the fol- 
lowing deſcription, which is authentic and well 
drawn up, and which attended the large plate 
of this tree, which I purchaſed for the ſake 
of preſenting my ſubſcribers with an accurate 
repreſentation of it hereafter, when I come to 
deſcribe the penances of her gymnoſophiſts, 
will enable them to form a judgement. of its 
form, magnitude, and the purpoſes to which 
it 


_ moſt beautiful and ſurpriſing production of 


throws out its own roots, firſt in fmall fibres, 
at the diſtance” of ſeveral yards from the 


ner, and produce other branches, which con- 


they find ſoil to nouriſn them. 


— — — 
_ — — — — 
— 5 


the Deity, on account of its out-ſtretching 

arms and its ſhadowy beneficence. ge al- 
moſt pay it divine honours, and er a 
rax in every GROVE,” | 


( 90] 


it has · been applied im India from the remote 


periods of time. It is thus deſeribed by Lin- 
nus; Ficbs Ix DICK LAN eEOATIS INT E. 


' GERRIMIS PETIOLATIS PEDUNCULIS' AGORE. 


GATIS' KAMIS RADIGANTIBUS, © The Ba. 
nian, or Indian Pig- tree, fays the writer of 
the printed paper alluded to, is, perhaps, the 


nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of 
theſe trees are of an amazing fize, and, as 
they are always increafing, they may in ſome 
meaſure be ſaid} to be exempt from decay, 
Every brane proceeding from the trunk 


ground, Theſe, continually becoming thicker 
when they approach the earth, take root, 
and ſhoot' out new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man- 


tinde in this ſtate of progreſſion as . a8 


The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree; for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
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Near theſe trees the moſt celebrated pago- = 
das are generally erected: the Brahmins ſpend. . 


their lives in religious ſolitude under their 
friendly ſhade ; and the natives of all caſts and 
tribes are fond of retreating into the cool re- 


ceſſes and natural bowera of this umbrageous 


canopy, which 1s. impervious to the hercaſt 
beams of the tropical ſun. 
e The: particular tree here defaribed grown 


on an iſland in the river Nerbedde, ten miles 


from the city of Baroach, in the province of 


Guzzarat, a flouriſhing ſettlement. lately in 


poſſeſſion. of the Eaſt-India Company, but 


ceded by. the government of Bengal, at the. 
treaty of peace, concluded with the Mahrattas, 


in 1783, to Mahdajee, a Mahratta chief. 

* This tree, called in India Cubeer Burr, i in 
honour of a famous ſaint, was much larger 
than it is at preſent; for, high floods have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
iſland where it grows, and along with them 
ſuch parts of the tree as had extended their 


roots thus far; yet what ſtill remains is about | 
two thouſand feet in circumference, meaſu- 
ring round the principal ſtems; but the 


hanging branches, the roots of which have 
not reached the ground, cover a much larger 


extent. The chief trunks of this ſingle tree 


amount 


WS) 


amount to three hundred and fifty, all ſupe- 


rior in ſize to the generality of our Engliſh 
oaks and elms; the ſmaller ſtems, forming 
into ſtronger ſupporters, are more than three 
thouſand; and, from each of theſe new bran- 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which in 
time will form trunks, and become aa to 
a future progeny. 
Cubeer Burr is famed 8 Hindoſ: 
tan for its prodigious extent, antiquity, and 
great beauty. The Indian armies often en. 


camp around it; and, at certain ſeaſons, ſo- 


temn Jattra's, or Hindoo feſtivals, are held 
here, to which thouſands of votaries repair 


from various parts of the Mogul empire. Se- 


ven thouſand perſons, it is ſaid, may eaſily 
repoſe under its ſhade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three 
thouſand years old ; and there is great reaſon 
to believe it, and that it is this amazing tree 
which Arrian deſcribes, when ſpeaking of the 
gymnoſophiſts, in his book of Indian affairs. 
* Theſe people,” ſays he, live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the ſun's rays 
in the open air; and, in ſummer, when the 


heat becomes exceſſive, they paſs their time 
in moiſt and marſhy places under large trees; 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a cir- 


cumference 


8. 
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eumference of . five acres, and extend their 
branches ſo far that ten thouſand men may 
eaſily find ſhelter under them.” 

« Engliſh gentlemen; when on hunting and 
ſhooting! parties, are accuſtomed to form ex- 
tenſive encampments; and to ſpend ſeveral 
weeks under this delightful pavilion of foliage, 
which is generally filled with green wood - pige- 


ons, doves, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety 


of feathered ſongſters; together with monkeys 
amuſing. with their droll tricks, and bats of 


a large ſize, ſome of which meaſure more than 


ſix feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
other. This tree not only affords ſhelter but 
ſuſtenance to all its inhabitants, being loaded 


with ſmall figs of a rich ſcarlet colour, on 


whack they: regale with much delight. Be) 


Milton deſcribes this tree in the following | 


whale; in the _— Book of his Paradis iſe 
Loft, — | 


80 counſelled he, and both together went 
Into the thickeſt wood ; there ſoon they choſe _ 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown'd, 
But ſuch as at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar and Deccan ſpreads her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow: | 
About the mother-tree, a pillar'd ſhade, 
High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between: 


There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 
N = Sheltie 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The whole of this en, of this aaktien; 
ticity of which I am aſſured from the high au- 
thority of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori- 

ginal picture from which-the engraving was 
eopied, is ſo direct a proof of the preceding 
obſervations, that I ſhall add no comment 
upon it, but immediately proceed to conſider 
the imitative oak - groves and rude ſtone tem- 
ples of their Indo-Scythian neighbours; pre- 
paratory to a diſquiſition, in fome future 
page of the Indian Antiquities, upon the 
Indo-Druid remains en in the Britiſn 


Upon the commencement of in theologi- 
cal diſſertation, I had occaſion to rematk, 
from Keyfler, that the'ancient Scythians per- 

formed their ſanguinary ſacrifices *©* - under 
groves of oak of aſtoniſhing extent and of the 

| profoundeſt gloom,” * and 1 curſorily traced 
the veſtige of thoſe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alſo inſtanced from Herodo- 
tus their peculiar mode of ſacrificing to the 
ruſty ſcimitar, the ſymbol of Mars, the vic= || ti 

tims taken in war; and I adduced more than d 
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one inſtance of ſimilitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thoſe of the war- 
tribe af India. Without crediting all the ex- 
travagant aſſertions of Bailly and De Guignes, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
primitive prototypal race of Scythia, at that 
remote imaginary period, hen the: line of the 
eguutor paſſed through the middle of the vaſt de- 
ferts. of Tartary, and made the frozen foil f $i 
teria; fruitful, we may ſafely allow that nor- 


_ thern and martial progeny, by reiterated in- 


vaſion and conqueſts, to have influenced in 
ſome degree the habits and cuſtoms of neigh- 
houring nations, and to haue been reciprocally 
affected by thoſe of the people vũthi hom 


they thus accidentally communicated. This 


is all for which I have ever contended; nor 
ſhall I now attempt to aſcertain in which re- 


gion the very peculiar veneration which either 


nation entertained for ſacred foreſts of im- 


menſe extent originated; it is ſufficient for 


my purpoſe that this very ſtriking - point of 
affinity anciently exiſted between the Tarta- 


rian and Brahmin magi. The relentleſs Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
than the ſtern Nareda, or Cali, of the In- 


dians. Their characters are conſentaneous, 


and their rites accord in dreadful uniſon. 
With 


Fa . 


WW 
With me Bcythians, a tall and ſtately tree, 
with wide-ſpreading arins, was the ma- 


jeſtic emblem of God; and, though He- 
rodotus aſſerts that they had temples and 


images, his aſſertion is not confirmed hy any 
other hiſtorian of antiquity. In fact, their 


bo temples conſiſted only of vaſt heaps of coloſſal 
ſtones, rudely, if at all, Carved; and in the 


moſt unweildy ſtone, as well as in the moſt 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contempla- 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as I 
before obſerved, their perverted imagina- 


tions conceived the majeſty and attributes to 
be beſt repreſented by een e- 


and maſſy ſymbols. 


On the adoration of Kroner; herher Ingles 
as that which Jacob anointed and ſet up for 
bis pillar, calling the place Bxru-EI, that is 


literally the bouſe of God; whether two-fold, 


like thoſe which were ſo combined as emble- 
matically to repreſent the active and paſſive 
powers of nature in the generation of all 


things; whether ternary, as thoſe which were 


intended to ſhadow out the three-fold power 


of the Deity to create, to preſerve, and to de- 
ſtroy (a doctrine, however, of undoubted In- 


_ dian original); whether obeliſcal, as thoſe 
ES 908 25 which 
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which ſymbolized the ſolar light; © whether” 
pyramidal, as thoſe which ewpreflively typified 
the column of aſcending flame; or whether, 


finally, like the cairns of the Druids, ar- 


ranged in vaſt circular heaps, called by the 
ancients 'MERCURTAL : on all theſe various 
kinds of adoration; paid, by the infatuated: 
ſuperſtition of paſt ages, to the unconſcious: 
block of rude granite, M. d'Ancarville, cited 


by me in the page juſt referred to, has pra- 


ſented the learned world with a moſt:elaborate: 


diſſertation, and he expreſſly denominates this | 


ſpecies: of worthip SCYTHICISM,* | 

Theſe groteſque and. ponderous en were 
placed in the centre of their moſt hallowed 
groves, and, ſince Herodotus farther informs 
us that the goddeſs Veſta was one of their 
principal deities, upon the deſeription of 
whoſe rites and temples we ſhall immediately 
enter, it is moſt probable that they adopted 
the cuſtom of other Afiatic mythologiſts, and 
placed them as, in conformity to the ſame 
worſhip, they were placed in the Druid- tem- 
ple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner. 
Like thoſe of the Perſians at 1 they 

Vor. III. „ Mr £5115 110 eie 
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were open at the top; for, like them, the 


Seythians eſteemed it impious to confine the 


Deity who pervades all nature, and whoſe 
temple is earth and ſkies, within the narrow 
limits of a covered ſhrine, erected by mortal 
hands. Beſide theſe temples, around which 


thick plantations of ſacred trees were con- 


ſtantly cheriſhed, there were others in the an- 
cient world of a moſt ſtupendous magnitude, 
and ſome in the form of ſerpents, whoſe enor- 
mous folds extended over a wide tract of land, 


and thence called DRAcorTIA. From the 


body of the ſerpent ſometimes roſe expanding 


wings, when they were called ALA TE; and 
that body was frequently paſſed through an 


immenſe orb, or circle, which then ex- 


hibited that complete Oriental ſymbol of 


Deity, concerning which ſo much will oc- 
cur in the future pages of this volume, 


the CIRCLE, SERPENT, and wines. Of this 
kind of alate dracontine temple, the mag- 


nificent work of Abury in Wiltſhire, with 
ſo much laborious accuracy traced out, and 


with ſo much learning deſcanted on, by the 


late Dr. Stukely, remamed till lately a memo- 
rable inſtance. That ſtructure and Stone- 
| henge have ſuch an immediate relation to my 


ſubject, and will ſo highly illuſtrate it, that, 
| . after 
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after hurrying to A concluſion of theſe a. 
tures on Oriental Architecture, and this long 
parallel between the Indian and Egyptian 
temples, I ſhall devote a ſeparate chapter to 

the examination of a ſubject at once ſo curious 

and fo intereſting to every Briton. | 

I prefaced this Diſſertation, on the moſt e an- 
cient ſpecies of Oriental Architecture, by obſer- 
ving that conſecrated groves and caverns, 
forming the firſt natural temples of the world, 
the earlieſt artificial temples erected by the 

{kill of man, were ſo fabricated as to bear a 
ſtriking reſemblance to thoſe groves and thoſe 

caverns. Of the ancient grove-temple I have 


now fully conſidered the general external 


form, the particular internal arrangement, 
and the faſhion of the decorative columns. It 
remains that we conſider that peculiar ſpecies 


of edifice which reſembled the ancient cavern» 
temple, both in point of fabrication and the 


_ rites celebrated in them. This, in part, hath 


been already done; and the truth of the ge- 
neral aſſertion, that ſome of the ancient tem- 
ples were built cavern-faſhion, has been at- 
tempted to be proved in the inſtance of the 


more ancient pagodas of India. 


The rule, 


in my opinion, will equally apply to the py- 
though a intended 


ramids of Egypt, 


M 2 


as 


j 
| 
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as ſepulchral temples; for, can any thing, 
in fact, more nearly reſemble caverns than 


thoſe amazing maſſes of ſtone, with their ſe- 
cret ſequeſtered chambers, and the. dark and 


winding avenues through nich they are * A 


proached ? 


Nothing ſurely could be more proper far a 
ſepulchral temple than the receſs of a ſecret 


and gloomy: cavern, in the boſom of that earth 
to which the mouldering body is conſigned ; 


and the pyramids, therefore, may be adduced 


as additional evidence of that aſſertion. But 
the particular cavern, to which I wiſh to recall 


the reader's attention, is the cavern of Mi- 


thra. This cavern, in which the ſacred fire 
was kept inceſſantly burning, and which we 


have ſeen was ſymbolical of the world, fabri- 
'cated by Mithra, was circular. Hence the 


FIRE-TEMPLE, preſented to the reader in the 
preceding volume, is circular alſo; and of 


this circular form, in ſucceeding periods, were 
all the temples erected in Greece to Veſta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous element 


perſonified ; while her globular temple repre- 


ſented the orb of the earth, cheriſhed and 
made prolific, by the central fire. Her Greek 
name of Egia, which ſignifies fire, or rather he 


blazing bearth, and whence the Latins formed 


the 


al 
al 
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the word Veſta, is pointedly deſcriptive of her 
mythologic character, and the profound myſ⸗ 


terious rites with which ſhe was adored i in 


every region of the ancient world. 
Of this ſpecies of circular edifice, erected 


in honour of Veſta, there were many magni- 
 ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par- 
_ ticular which attracts more than-uſual notice, 


from its elegant conſtruction and perfect pre- 
ſervation, is this day to be ſeen at Rome, in the 


beautiful round church of Saint Stephen, up- 


on the banks of the Tiber, which is generally 
ſuppoſed by antiquaries to be the old temple 
of Veſta, aſſerted to have been ſituated in this 


quarter of the city. This temple was built 


by Numa; and Plutarch, in his account of it, 
in a very particular manner corroborates all 
that J have juſt obſerved. His words are; 
«© Numa built a temple of an orbicular form 


for the preſervation of the ſacred fire; intend- 


ing, by the faſhion of the edifice, to ſhadow-: 
out, not ſo much the earth, or Veſta, conſi- 
dered in that character, as the wRHOLE UNI- 
VERSE ; in the centre of which the Pythagore- 


ans placed FIRE, which they called VESTA 
and unix. * 


steige 6 UM z Upon 
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Upon this account it was that the ancients 
fo frequently repreſented the world by the apt 


E mbol of an egg: and the reader will find 
that idea moſt remarkably exemplified and il- 


luſtrated in the temple of the ſerpent CWu- 
PHIS, which Mr. Gough has already informed 


us was an oval building, reſembling, in form, 
many of the Indian temples, and to which, 


in our progreſs up the Nile, we ſhall preſent- 
ly arrrive. 
In the courſe of this extenſive review of the 


origin and progreſs of Architecture in Aſia; I 
have obſerved that convenience firſt, and ſu- 
perſtition afterwards, gave the earlieſt edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form. Of theſe, the 


pyramids of Egypt, and the pyramidal ten- 
ples of India, have been referred to as ſtriking 
and memorable proofs. A mare extenſive ac- 


_ quaintance with phyſics, added to the ſpecu- 


lations of aſtronomy, was the occaſion of 
their afterwards aſſuming the quadrangular 


hape, alluſive to the four cardinal points 


and the four elements of nature. It only re- 


mained for the piety of theologians and the 


fancy of philoſophers to unite in the inven- 


tion of a form of building like that recently 


deſcribed, and upon fuch a comprehenſive 


ſcale as * ſeem to render it an epitome of 


* 


a | 
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the univerſe itſelf, in which all the phenome- 


na of nature ſhould be exhibited at one glance 
to the aſtoniſhed ſpectator: and all the deities 
adored in that univerſe, ſuperior or ſubordi- 
nate, receive at once his profound adoration. 


Among ſupernal temples, it was to be exactly 


ſimilar to what the cave of Mithra, in the 
Median mountains, was among ſubterraneous 
ſhrines. That cave, Porphyry acquainted 
us, reſembled the world fabricated by Mithra 
a cave, in the lofty roof of which the ſigns 
of the Zodiac were ſculptured in golden cha- 
raters; while through its ſpacious dome, re- 
preſented by orbs of different metal, ſymbo- 
lical of their power and influences, the sun 
and PLANETS performed their ceaſeleſs and un- 
deviating revolutions From an extenſive and 
accurate examination of the ſyſtems of Aſia- 
tic theology, deſcending down through va- 
rious ages and by various channels to the an- 
cient people of Italy, I think I may ſafely 
venture to aſſert that the grand Pax THEO, 
or Roruxpo, of Rome was a temple of this 
diſtinguiſhed - kind, and I proceed to prove 
the aſſertion, by the ſtrong internal evidence 

which that fabric exhibits, that it was neither 
more nor leis than a . Mithratie | 
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This vaſt Aker, this moſt auguſt, 208 
venerable. and moſſ perfect, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, 
was built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſ- 
tus, in his third conſulate, about twenty-five 
| years before Chriſt. However, Dion Caſſius 
informs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, ' and adorned and ſtrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is ſcarcely leſs an object of wonder than the 
fabric itſelf, - conſiſting of ſixteen pillars of 
Oriental gramte of - prodigious: magnitude, yet 
each compoſed. of only a ſingle ſtones Theſe 
pillars are of the Corinthian order, and are 
ranged in two rows of eight columns each; 
one in the front, and the other riſing to a 
great height behind them. The conjecture, 
founded on the aſſertion of Dion Caſſius, 
that the date of its fabrication was conſidera- 
ly. more ancient than the era. of Agrippa's 
eonſulſhip, is by far the moſt probable of the 
two, fince it carries us back ſtill nearer to 
* æra in which the myſteries of Mithra 

7 were 


tz 
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were firſt imported into Rome by thoſe of her 
conquering ſons, who firſt carried the Roman 


arms into Aſia. I conceive, therefore, the Pan- 
theon to be a temple erected to Apollo, that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 


obſerved an altar was erected in the capitol, thus 


inſcribed; Deo ſoli invidto, Mitbræ; to Mi- 


rhra, the ſun, the unconquered god. Dedi- 
cated to the ſolar deity, and ſymbolical of the 


world, vivified by his ray, the Pantheon, like 


all other temples, was built circular; the bo. 
dy of that immenſe rotundo repreſenting the 
carth, and the convex dome the expanded ca- 


nopy of heaven, Pliny, indeed, ſpeaking of 
this boaſt of ancient, and ornament of mo- 
dern, Rome, expreſſly affirms this circum- 
ſtance concerning its ſpacious dome; quod 


forma ejus convexa faſtigiatam cœri $1MILI- 
-TUDINEM oftenderet., To admit the roun- 
 TAIN OF LIGHT, to whoſe honour it was e- 


rected, in the centre of its vaulted cupola, a a 
cavity, twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 


pierced, by which, alone, the whole edifice. 


was illuminated ; and, when the ſun was ex- 


alted to its higheſt ſouthern meridian, thoſe 
beams deſcended into the body of it in a co- 
pious and dazzling flood of glory. The 
yu tal. 15 placed full Bord, according to the 


regulations 


! 
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regulations that prevailed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns; but ſuch a portal, the maſt 
ſtupendous of thoſe temples never enjoyed; 
for, its dimenſions are forty feet in height and 
twenty- five in breadth, Through this door 
the admiring populace entered, and beheld, 
exactly oppoſite to it, that is, in tbe ſouth, a 
coloſſal image of Apollo himſelf, (the ſymbol 
of the meridian ſun,) and, on either fide of 
him, recefſes for the ſix great tutelary gods, 
that is, the planets, known by the reſpective 
ſymbols that adorned their images; the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Between each of theſe grand receſſes, intended 
for the planetary gods, and likewiſe over. thoſe 
| receſſes, were ſmaller ſacella, that is, ſhrines, 
or tabernacles, twenty-four in number, in 
which were placed the images of thoſe twen- 
ty-four ſtars, which the ancients, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter in my inveſtigation of the Perſian 
triad of Deity and the mediatorial character 
of Mithra, conſidered in the capacity of me- 
diators, counſellors, and judges, in all ter- 
reſtrial concerns; twelve of which they aſ- 
ſigned to the living, and twelve to the dead. 
Such is the account of this ſtupendous fabric 
as given by the claſſics; from which I have 
been aſd to conclude that it was a ſolar tem- 
| ple, 
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ole; erected when that worſhip was more ge- 
neral in Italy, however afterwards altered, 
adorned, and re-dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, whoſe name is ſculptured in large 
characters in the front of his own majeſtic 

. portico, For the ſake of thoſe of my readers 
who may have leſs eaſy acceſs to the engraved 
| monuments of antiquity, I have had the fi- 
| neſt print of it extant copied into this vo- 
| lame, and the firſt view of it will, I am con- 
vinced, go far to impreſs upon their minds 
the truth of my obſervations. The whole ex- 
ternal part of the dome of this building was 
.__ covered with plates of gilt braſs, which were 
carried away by the Emperor Conſtantine the 
Third. It was adorned alſo with great beams 
of braſs, which Pope Urban the Eighth had 
taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that metal over the 
high altar in St. Peter's church and the vaſt 
pieces of artillery in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
At preſent it is uſed as a Chriſtian church, 
and, as it was conſecrated to all the pagan 
gods, ſo now it is ſacred to all the ſaints in 
the Roman calendar, ſaints full as numerous 
as thoſe gods, and doubtlets adored with equal 
: n | 
The 


The inſide of that dome, beautifully parti- 


tioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of ſilver finely wrought, of which it 
has long ſince been deprived by the avarice of 
the ſucceſſive plunderers of that celebrated 


city, once the miſtreſs of the world. A gen- 


tleman of great knowledge in antiq uities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
ſpot, this immenſe ſtructure, acquaints me, 


that, of the ſixteen lofty pillars, ' of which 


onginally the portico conſiſted, only: thirteen 
at preſent remain; that the edifice itſelf, 
which was anciently aſcended by ſeven ſteps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the ſurface of the ground having 
been elevated, deſcended into by twelve ſteps; 
and that, from this particular circumſtance, 


as well as from its originally being formed 
without windows, and its receiving light only 


at the opening of the roof, it, at this mo- 
ment, exhibits the exact repreſentation of a 
vaſt round cavern, filling the mind of the aſ- 
toniſhed beholder with mingled nend of 
holy awe and gloomy apprehenſion. 

This ſpecimen of building, therefore, is 
exactly in the ſtyle of the HYPRTHRON of 


the ancients; and derived its origin from the 


pyræia, or fire- tem ples, of Perſia, the dome of 
1 which 


— 
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which Zoroaſter covered over to prevent the 
ſacred fire from being extinguiſned. Of this 
ornamental improvement, the ancient Perſian 
pyratheion, engraved in my former volume, 
is an inſtance (directly in point, and I am 


firmly of opinion that the very ſame ſuperſti- 
tion gave its orbicular form to the buildings 


of thoſe nations, which in after ages, either 


by conqueſt or commerce, had connections 


with Perſia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 


whether fabricated in the form of a croſs, as 
that of Mathura and Benares, or in any other 


4771 


faſhion, except that of the pyramid, have 


high demes in the centre, and, if not exter- 


nally terminatihgan a dome, the adytum, or 
ſanctuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. I do not, however, inſiſt, that the 
Indians took this model from the Perſians, 


ſince we have ſeen, that, in their own: moſt 


ancient and majeſtic cayern-pagoda of galſette, 
over the ſtupendous altar, where the ſacred 
fire was for ever cheriſhed, twenty-ſeven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
a noble concave DOM, of proportionate di- 
menſions; and it is more than probable, that 
the exploring eye of Zoroafter, in his viſit to 


India, had ſearched out and examined this 


wonder ful excavation, as well as that of Ele- 


ban ta 


| 
| 
| 
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phanta adjoining. If, however, the Indians, 


whoſe laws, ſanctioned by tremendous threat. 


enings, prohibit, and whoſe pride has ever 


diſdained, the borrowing from other nations 
their ſacred rites and &Eivil cuſtoms, or 
1mitating their prevailing manners, have 


not condeſcended to copy the Perſians, 
there is one mighty nation, whoſe auguſt 
temples are ſpread over half the continent of 


Aſia, that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication 


of thoſe temples, - imitated the Zoroaſtrian 
model of building, It muſt be evident to the 


Oriental ſcholar that Fallude to the Arabians, 


who, in the ſeventh century, under the Ca- | 


liph Omar, or rather Valid, his general, 


poured their victorious legions into Perſia; 
and, by the ſubjugation and death of KhosRO 


YezDEGIRD, the laſt monarch of the Saſſanian 
dynaſty, * became ſovereigns of that vaſt em- 
pire. Even at this day, Sir John Chardin in- 


forms us, not only the temples, but the 
private 


* See Al Makin's Hiſtoria Saracenica, p. 22. edit. quarto. 


- Lugd. Bat. 1625. The above is the edition of this celebrated 


Arabian hiſtorian, publiſhed by Erpenius, which will be con- 
ſtantly referred to hereafter, and forms one grand ſource of the 


future hiſtory. The reader will obſerve, that Khoſro was an 


ancient imperial title, aſſumed by the Perſian Shahs, reſem- 


bling that of Ptolemy in Egypt and Cæſar in Rome. The 
true Oriental name of the great Cyrus of our aa is Cal 


Knoszv, 


yy i» 23 I 
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private houſes, of Perſia are always vaulted, 


and that, from long uſe, they are unable to 


build them otherwiſe. There is, he adus, no 
country in the world where they make domes 


both fo high and fo ſtately. Their {kill in 


erecting them is evident from this circum- 


ſtance, that they uſe no ſcaffolds to make the 


arches and. domes of ſmaller an Ns: as 


they doin Europe.” * 


On this ſubje& of the arch and: the dome 
immemorially exiſting in the architecture of 
India, I muſt once more, for a ſhort interval, 
direct the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 


purpoſe of noticing a very curious fact. I 


have before obſerved, that the ſublime concep- 

tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp- 
tians, and the ſuperſtitious belief that, while 
the body could be preſerved entire, the ſoul 
continued hovering. arounds its ancient com- 

rade, united to give the ſtamp' of ſuch ſtupen- 
dous grandeur to the ſhrines of Deity, and; to 


their monumental edifices, the air, and almoſt 


the means, of eternal durability. Nothing ſo 
periſhable as wood or mortar, from all ap- 

pearance, was ever uſed in the eonſtruction of 
thoſe immenſe fabrics. Aſtoniſhing blocks of 


marble or granite, ns to the loftieſt 


heights 
* Chardin's Travels, vol, ii. p. 279. 
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heights and at the remoteſt diſtances from the 
original quarry, compoſe the maſſy walls and 
cover the ponderous roofs. Where towering 
magnificence and indeſtructible ſolidity were 
the principal aim, the rules of very exact pro- 
portion, the charnis of impreſſive elegance, could 
not well be expected; and perhaps the Egyp- 
tians have been too ſeverely ſtigmatized, by Go- 
guet and others, for not poſſeſſing excellencies 


of which the national -prejudices and their ac- 


cuſtomed ſtyle of building forbade the full 
diſplay. Though this argument may be urged 
as an apology for the defect of ſymmetry, too 


viſible in their buildings, yet no arguments 


can explain away the very ſingular phænome- 
non, which the writer laſt- mentioned has 


pointed out and demonſtrated, that a nation, 


perpetually engaged in architectural efforts of 
the moſt various and elaborate kinds, ſhould | 

be totally ignorant of the method of turning 

an arch or forming the majeſtic dome. We 
find not the leaſt indication of an arch, ſays 
that writer, in all the remains of their an- 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting archwiſe the 
blocks of ſtone which form the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 
5 N ER A 
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a lintel abſolutely ſtrait- and even. It is the 
fame thing with their roofs, which are uni- 
formly flat.”* In proof of his aſſertion, the” 
preſident has engraved, in his learned pro- 


duction, the ſuperb temples of Cnuphis and 


Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes, in which it muſt be 
owned that nothing can have a more con- 
temptible appearance than the narrow, con- 
tracted, flat, and low, entrances into build- 


ings at once ſo lofty and ſuperb, It is very 


remarkable that the ſame diſguſting ſpecies of 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa- 
goda of Elephanta, which circumitance, I am 
of opinion, muſt be admitted as a proof of its 


_ ſuperior antiquity to that of Salſette, which 


internally is arched and has a fine dome; as 


the latter circumſtance, I preſume, may of 


the prior proficiency of the Indians in the 
arts of ſculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have ſeen, knew not how in thoſe ancient pe- 
riods to give to their . the n 
bend of the arch. 

It was from that ancient nation of fire- 
worſhippers that this hitherto-barbarous race 
of marauders learned to build thoſe ſtately 

Vor. III. N | moſques, 


See Goguet's Origin of Laws, * ill. p. 74. 
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moſques, whoſe beautiful domes, riſing a- 


midſt the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Aſiatic cities ſo magnificent an ap- 


pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conſtantinople, the maſſy rotundos 


that ornament Damaſcus and Cairo, and that 


noble ſepulchral pile of the Mohammedan u- 


ſurper Shire Shah at Safferam, in Bahar, of 
which the admired pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 


whom Europe is indebted for a proſpect of fo 
many of the ancient buildings of India, has 


preſented the public with the bold 885 


5 tion. 


The ovaL building, hich repreſents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a till 
more ancient date, even that of the oldeſt 
cavern-worſhip, where the ſtupendous exca- 
vation was made to aſſume that form; and 
two remarkable inſtances of that kind of edi- 


fice ſtrike the Oriental eye in the ruins of the 


temple of the ſerpent Cnuphis, in the The- 
bais, and in the immenſe, but irregular, ovaL 
of Jaggernaut, in Oriſſa, This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has deſcri- 
bed as exhibiting the appearance of an im- 


| menſe butt, ſet. on one end, and as illumined 


by a hundred lamps, _ continually burn- 
ing, 
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ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
correct or impreſſive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, I may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut ſignifies Lord of the creation, it 
was perfectly conſonant to Eaſtern mytholo- 
gy, that he ſhould be worſhipped in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univerſe which 
he created was ſo aptly ſymbolized. 

To haſten towards the concluſion of this 
Diſquiſition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
ſpecies of architecture which we denominate 
Gorhic, whether we conſider that more an- 
cient kind of Gothic edifice which was intro- 
duced into Europe after the ſubverſion of the 

power of Rome in the fifth century, an ar- 
chitecture diſtinguiſhed, like that of the 
Egyptians, by maſſy though rude magnifi- 
cence, both in the proportions of the build- 
ing itſelf, and in the ſtyle of its unweildy co- 
lumns, or whether we advert to that leſs 
cumbrous and more ornamented Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called ARAaBEtsc and SARACENICAL, from 
the general ſurvey of either, however diffe- 
rent in the minutiæ of decoration, there will 


reſult very evident proof, that the 'moſt an- 


cient Hluan method of erecting temples was 
2 by 


1 

by no means forgotten, but rather that it 

was only more correctly copied. Of the for- 

mer kind few inſtances, in this country, now 

remain; of the latter, many very perfect and 
beautiful ſpecimens, as Weſtminſter- abbey 

and the cathedrals of Litchfield and Saliſbury, 
Upon entering either of thoſe vaſt edifices, 


and viewing the viſta of columns ranging 
through it, all terminating in regular arches 


above, who 1s there but muſt immediately be 
ſtruck with their reſemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whoſe branches, in- 


termixing with each other over head, forma 


lofty. embowering arch of natural verdure? 


The Gothic arches indeed are not circular, 


like thoſe of the Eaſt; for, they univerſally 


terminate in a point, formed by the interſec- 


tion of two ſegments of a circle: but, in 
ſome ſtrictures of Warburton upon this ſub- 
je, the reaſon for their adopting that mode 
of finiſhing them is judiciouſly explained; 


for, after obſerving that this northern peo - 


ple, (the direct deſcendants of the old Scy- 
thians,) having been accuſtomed, during the 
| gloom of Paganiſm, to worſhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co- 


vered they ingeniouſly projected to 
| make 
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make them reſemble groves as nearly as ; the 
diſtance of architecture would permit; ;”— this 


great genius proceeds to obſerve, in regard to 


the form of the Gothic arches, ** could thoſe 
arches be otherwiſe than pointed, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two oppoſite trees make by their 
inſertion with one another? Or could the co- 
lumns be otherwiſe than ' ſplit into diftm& 
ſhafts, when they were to repreſent the ſtems 
of a clump of trees growing-cloſe together? 
On the fame principles they formed the 
ſpreading ramification of the ſtone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
ſtained glaſs in the interſtices; the one to re- 
preſent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of an opening grove, while both together | 


concurred to preſerve that gloomy light which 
inſpires religious reverence and dread,”* A- 
mong the other diſtinguiſhed features in the 


character of Gathic architecture, it falls more 
immediately within my province to notice 


once more thoſe lofty ſpires and pinnacles, 


which, like the minarets of the Turkiſh 


moſques, ſo univerſally decorate them, and 
4 


See à note of Riſhop Wazburtgn upon Pope's Epiſtles. 
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which I cannot but conſider as relics of the 
ancient predominant ſolar ſuperſtition. 


From the preceding ſtrictures, it is evident 


how powerful an influence the philoſophy 


and phyſical ſpeculations of the ancients had 


upon their modes of conſtructing ſacred 
buildings. This muſt be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 


retroſpective glance; whether he ſurveys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, or the 


more lofty and ſpacious ones of Egypt; whe- 


ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 


_ Elephanta, whoſe winding aiſles, cluſtering 


columns, and ſecluded chapels, bring to his 


memory the myſterious rites of initiation, or 


wanders by moon-light through the umbra- 


geous receſſes of holy groves, devoted to the 


ſame gloomy ſuperſtition; whether the arched 


vaults of Salſette reſound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praiſes of Mithra, entering the 


vernal ſigns, ſhake the ſplendid Median cavern, 
where his ſculptured image flamed aloft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artificial 


planiſphere; whether the ſtupendous oval of 
Jaggernaut attract his attention; the vaſt qua- 
drangles of Seringham; the lofty diverging 
croſſes of Benares and Mathura ; the domes 


of 


—— 
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of the Zoroaſtrian fire-temples; or, finally, 


the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 


of aſtronomy and mythology combined: on 
every review, and from every region, accumu- 


lated proofs ariſe how much more extenſively 


than is generally imagined the deſigns of the 
ancients in architecture were affected by their 


ſpeculations in aſtronomy and their wild 


mythological reveries. 


1 * 
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SECTION IV. 


The Author returns to bis Excurſion up the The- 
ais, and the Examination of its architectural 
Remains. — The Pyramids of Sacarra, more 
in the Indian Style of Building than thoſe of 
Geza. — Ruins of Medinet.- Habu, the ancient 
| Memnonium ; — of E May, the old Latopolis ; 
D/ Komombu, the ancient Ombos ; — of A 
 ſouan, the ancient Syene, with its celebrated 
ſolſtitial Well; — of the Ti emple of the Serpent 
i Cnuphis, or Cnepb, at Elepbantina; — and of 
kbar F This at Pbile; — with aſtronomical and 
mytbological Obſervations upon the ancient myſ= 
tic Rites celebrated in them, and a Compariſon 
Q of them with thoſe anciently performed in the 
Sacred Caverns of . 


RE-commence my St on the 

1 buildings that border on the Nile by la- 

menting that the pyramids of Sacarra were not 
earlier noticed by me. There are three that 
| | | principally 
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principally attract attention, and two of 
them are of a form widely different from 

| thoſe of Geza. The firſt is built in four re- 
gular ſtories, growing leſs in proportion as 
they riſe higher ; and, as the whole is caſed, 
according to Pococke, with hewn ſtone, & its 
original covering, and yet is formed with 
ſteps for aſcending the ſummit, the ſame ar- 
gument, though that argument is by no 
means proved, will not hold againſt its be- 
ing uſed as an obſervatory, as has been ap- 
plied to the greateſt pyramid of Geza, viz, 
that it was once caſed over with a ſmooth 
ſheet of poliſhed marble, which rendered ſuch 
aſcent to its apex ſcarcely poſſible. The ſe- 
cond, it is very remarkable. is formed preciſe- 
ly. after the faſhion of the ancient Deogur 
Pyramid, engraved by Mr. Hodges's obliging 
permiſſion, in this work, of which, the 
reader may obſerve, that the body bulges out 
towards the centre. The third of theſe pyra- 
mids reſembles thoſe of Geza, and is of a 


magnitude not inferior. The ſecond pyramid 


here deſcribed Mr. Norden notices as far the 
moſt ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of Egypt; and he declares he ſhould 

| without 


* Pococke, vol. ; p. 50. 
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without heſitation pronounce it to be ſo,* 


This is a circumſtance highly deſerving the 
conſideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A compariſon of the Deogur py- 
ramid with thoſe of Sacarra, engraved in 
Norden's 61ſt plate, (for that in Pococke 1s 
leſs accurate,) will convince the reader of the 
exact uniformity, above aſſerted to exiſt, in 


the ſtyle of the architecture of theſe two moſt 
ancient nations. | : 


The moſt important ruin in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Habu, which Po- 
cocke conſiders as the remains of the old 
Memnonium; but our Egyptian travellers 
deſcribe that temple as only a vaſt maſs of 
mouldering veſtibules, columns, and coloſſal 


ſtatues, extending over near half a league of 


ground, all entirely ſubverted, except one 


| moſt magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den's goth plate, which the Arabs have made 


the- gate of their city, a portal which indeed 


is truly ſtupendous, and demonſtrates what 


the ſtructure, when complete, muſt ancient- 
ly have been. The next majeſtic and more 


perfect edifice is the ſuperb temple of Eſſ- 
Nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea- 


der 


* Norden's Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. it. p. 14. 


„ 
der is here preſented with a correct en- 


graving from the laſt- mentioned writer; 
and the following account of it is princi- 
pally taken from his own deſcription. The 


temple of Eſſnay is an oblong ſquare, 
and is encloſed on three ſides with walls of 


great thickneſs. The front is open, and pre- 


ſents to view ſix large fluted columns, having 


= capitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eigh- 


teen other columns, equally large and beauti- 
ful, ranging in regular order behind thoſe in 


front, ſupport a roof compoſed of immenſe 
ſlabs of ſculptured marble. A channelled 
border runs all round the top of the edifice; 


the whole ſtructure is in the higheſt ſtate of 


preſervation, and is covered, both on the in- 
fide and outſide, with innumerable hierogly- 


phics that ſeem to be of the moſt ancient 
kind. M. Savary, in 1779, viſited this au- 


guſt temple, and found it full of the accu- 


mulated dung and filth of the cattle which 


the Arabs fodder in it ; for, thoſe barbarians, 


he adds, do not bluſh to make cow-ſtalls of 
the fineſt monuments of ancient Egypt.* 


On the ſame plate I have cauſed to be en- 
graved the ruins of KoMoMB, the ancient 


_ OmMgos, 


* 13 on Egypt, vol. i, P- 67. 
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Half buried behind a mountain of 
ſand on one hand, ſays Mr. Norden, and ob- 
ſcured by many miſerable cottages on the 
other; yet all this does not prevent the curious 
traveller from being able to contemplate with 
wonder and delight theſe beautiful ruins. 
The building reſts upon twenty-three co- 
lumns, well wrought and adorned with hi- 
eroglyphics. The ſtones that ſerve to cover 


the top are of a prodigious ſize ; and we clearly 
preceive, that the architrave, which at preſent 
is ſplit in two, anciently conſiſted of a ſingle 


ſtone. The columns have more than twenty-_ 
four feet in circumference, and are greater 


than thoſe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be 


lamented, he adds, that this edifice cannot 
ſubſiſt long, ſince two ſides of it alone are 
diſcernible, and that barely; the upper part 
is covered with earth; and the columns, as 


well as the building, are three parts under- 


ground. Dr Pococke, on this ruin, ob- 
ſerves, that the capitals of the columns are in 


the beſt Egyptian taſte, adorned with leaves; 
and there ſeemed to him to have been ancient- 
| ly before the temple ſuch a grand gate as that 


before deſcribed at Thale, of which he is of 


opinion 
* Norden's Travels in 1 and Nubia, vol. ii. p. 95. | 


(ws 1 


een d deen bills ori the Bovth. 


Weſt (likewiſe engraved on the plate here pre- 
ſented to the reader) formed a part. 
After all that has been obſerved, relative to 


the high proficiency in aſtronomy of the E. 


gyptians and other Oriental nations, it would 
be excecdingly improper to paſs by SyzNx, 
the preſent Aſſouan, ſituated, ſays Pococke; 


exactly under the tropic of Cancer; and the 
celebrated s0LSTITIAL WELL. of its ancient 
obſervatory, the ruins of which are deſcribed, 


and a plan of them given, in that writer,* 


The obſervatory is an ancient edifice with a- 
pertures at the top, to let in the ſolar light, 
and windows fronting the Eaſt. The well 


beneath, for aſtronomical obſervations, Strabo 
informs us, was ſunk to mark preciſely the 


period of the ſummer ſolſtice, on that day, 


when the ſtile of the fun-dial, at noon, caſts 


no ſhadow ; on that day, when the beam of | 


the vertical ſun, darting directly to the bottom 


of the well, the entire image of its orb was 
reflected from the illumined ſurface of the 
tranſparent water. | 


* See Pococke's wo vol. i. p. 117, and plate 36 


+ Strabo, lib. xvii. P. 917. 
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We now approach the famous cataracts of 


the Nile, and, conſequently, the end of our 
ſpeculative excurſion upon this mighty river. 
The temples of Elephantina and of Philaë a- 
lone remain to be noticed; and objects, the pro- 
per inveſtigation of which would require a vo- 
lume, muſt be diſcuſſed in a few pages. Ele- 
phantina is an iſland of no great extent, ſitu- 


ated near the Weſtern ſhore of the Nile: it is 


celebrated 1n claflical hiſtory for the venerated 
ſhrine of the ſerpent Cnuphis, or Cneph, which 
it contained; and, for its Nilometer, a vaſt ſtone 
tube, by which the degrees of the increaſe 
of the waters of the Nile were meaſured, and 


thence proclaimed throughout Egypt. The 


temple of Cnuphis is a moſt ſuperb but ruined 
edifice, the top of which, according to Nor- 


den, as well as one of its fides, is now cover- 
ed with drifted earth and ſand. A vaſt wall 


ſeems formerly to have ſecluded from human 
view a temple devoted to the profoundeſt myſ- 
teries of the ancient religion of Egypt; for, 
Pococke deſcribes that wall as built at a very 


ſmall diſtance from the body of the temple, 
and thus conſtructed, he remarks, (a remark 


frequently occurring in the courſe of his work 


in conſequence of his having obſerved ſimilar 


gloomy 
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_ gloomy partitions and winding avenues ad- 


joining to or ſurrounding almoſt all the tem- 
ples of Egypt,) to carry on ſome arts to de- 


ceive the people.”* Undoubtedly rites ſimilar 


to thoſe before deſcribed to have been celebra- 
ted in the gloomy aiſles and ranging receſſes of 
the ſacred Indian caverns, and, in ſucceeding 
ages, at Eleuſis, were there performed ; the 
rites of initiation, the myſteries of ſerpent- 


worſhip, the emblem of regeneration and of 
eternity. And here we cannot refrain from 


again remarking how extenſively that expreſ- 


five ſymbol was adopted over all the ancient 


world. It for ever occurs, in a thouſand 


modifications of its finuous body on nearly 
all the ſtatues of thoſe caverns, and is a fa- 


vourite emblem in all the religious feſtivals of 
India, In the awful and tremendous rites of 
Mithra, which will hereafter be at large un- 


folded in the chapter of Hindoo penances and 
purifications, a ſerpent was thrown into the 


boſom of the candidate, in token of his ha- 
ving caſt off the veſtments of earthly impuri- 


ty, in the ſame manner as that reptile annu- 
ally changes its {ſkin and renews its vigour. 
The Phœnicians adorned the lofty temples of 


Tyre 


. Pococke, vol. i. p. 118. 
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Tyre with this emblem, which was there ſeeri 
ſuſpended. on high, and encircling in its genial 
folds the mundane egg, or ſymbol of the u- 
niverſe. The great Chineſe dragon, diſtinc̃t 
with yellow ſcales, is the ſame identieal mun- 
dane ſerpent. The Egyptians, we ſee, exalt- 
ed the ſerpent to the rank of. Deity. itſelf, 
The Northern aſtronomers of Aſia fixed the 
vaſt form of the Lucidus Anguis on the ſphere 
of the heavens; and the Indo-Scythian Druids, 
their deſcendants, ſtamped it on the terreſ- 
trial ſphere, by portraying its waving folds on 
twenty- four acres of the wide-champaign of 
Abury. What is not the leaſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, in regard to this wonderful ani- 
mal, is, that it makes a conſpicuous figure a- 
mong the few ſymbolical references allowed of 
in the nobler ſyſtem of our own theology; 
for, the ſerpent is at once the emblem of the 
malignant defroyer and the beneficent HEALER 
of the human race. We 

The ſerpent Cneph, the more zmtricdiate ob- 
ject of our. preſent diſquiſition, was, in fact, 
the AGATHODAIMON of the Egyptians; the 
word ſignifies wiIx ED. The true Oriental 


primitive Biſhop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of theſe volumes ; ; and 
| Vor. III. 5 . 


| thence 
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ere a wonderful and decided proof will 1 


rife, not only of my aſſertion in a former 


page, * that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 
rayen of India, both deſcribed, in their re- 
ſpective mythologic ſyſtems, as blue ætherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, are the ſame; but by it the FINAL, TRE 
GRAND, OBJECT (not perhaps viſible to every 
reader) of this Diſquiſition will be demonſtra- 
ted, viz. the evident relation which they both 
bear to the true theology, and to that purer, 


that eternal, SyirIT, which, at the begin- 


ning of time, floated upon the Chaos and 

made it prolific. Thoſe who chooſe to cavil, 
and call theſe lucubrations deſultory and tend- 
ing to no uſeful purpoſe, becauſe they may not 
comprehend the ſcope of my argument and 
the extenſive plan formed in my own mind for 

the unravelling of certain grand and ſtupen- 
dqcus truths, darkened by Aſiatic mythology, 
and dormant amidſt the rubbiſh of pagan hiſ- 
tory, may perhaps finally be convinced of the 


injuſtice of ſuſpicions ſo raſhly formed and 


cenſures ſo inconſiderately beſtowed. 


Se vol. i ii. p. 364, and YR 3 pages, in which 
that parallel between Cneph and Narayen firſt takes place, which 
is here continued, and will be concluded hereafter. 
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The term one. according to a different 


writer, k“ means the greateſt good, which is 


the true character of the Agathodaimon, the 
good ſpirit by which the world is cheriſhed 
and invigorated. They made the ſerpent his 
ſymbol; and, in time, adored the ſymbol in- 
ſtead of the object ſymbolized. The temple 
of Cneph therefore, the ſupreme ſpirit, be- 
came in time the temple of the ſerpent Cnu- 
phis, a word which appears to be only a cor- 
ruption of the former; or, if the reader ſhould 
reject that idea, he may find its origin in the 
Arabic word Canupha, which Golius inter- 


prets covered, protected, whence our Engliſh 
word canopy. 


This muſt ſuffice for the pre- 
ſent, in relation to that Cneph, concerning 
whom ſo much hereafter will occur. Euſe- 


bius, however, acquaints us, that at Elephan- 


tina they adored another deity in the figure of 
a man, in a ſitting poſture, painted blue, ha- 
ving the head of a ram, with the horns of a 
goat encircling a diſk. The deity thus de- 


ſcribed is plainly of aſtronomical origin, de- 
FF noting the power of the ſun in Aries. It is 
however exceedingly remarkable that Pococke 


actually found, and on his 48th plate has en- 
| O2 graved, 


* Jablonk in Panth. Egypt, tom. i. in voce Cneph. 
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graved, an antique coloſſal ſtatue of a man, 
ſitting in the very front of this temple, with 
his arms folded before him, and bearing in 
each hand a very ſingular kind of lituus, or 
croſier. The head of this figure, like its body, 
is human : its high cap repreſents a cone, the 
ancient emblem of the ſun; and formerly, 


perhaps, the ſtatue might have been painted 


blue, and decorated with emblems ſimilar to 
thoſe deſcribed by Euſebius.* | x 
The myſterious gloom, apparent about this 
temple, led Norden to think it ſepulchral, 
and hence he miſtakes a large ſquare table, 
% quite plain and without any inſcription, 


| ſtanding in the centre,” which was doubtleſs 
the altar on which the deity adored, or his 


ſtatue, ſtood, for a tomb-ſtone that covered 
ſome urn or mummy depoſited below. T A 


cCloiſter, he informs us, runs all round the 
inſide of the building, and it is ſupported 


through its whole length by columns. It is 
entered through two grand gates, the one to the 
Scuth, the other to the North ; another proof 
of uniformity in the ideas of thoſe who formed 
the ancient caverns, to o-which nee cited 

| before, 


; See Euſebii Prop. lng: p. 116. 
1 See Norden, vol. it, p. „ 
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before, alludes, and thoſe who built the Egyp- 
tian temples. He adds, that the walls are co- 
vered with hieroglyphics of the moſt ancient 
kind, are bedawbed with dirt, and blackened 
with the ſmoke of fires, which the ſhepherds 


have kindled there. As it cannot, however, 
be ſuppoſed, that, immediately under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever neceſſa- 
ry to warm the ſhivering ſhepherd, it is more 
reaſonable to conclude, that thoſe walls were 
blackened with the ſmoke of former ſacrifices 
and the incenſe that was kept continually burn- 
ing. It is probable, that this temple had o- 
ther magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
that we ſee but its majeſtic fragments; for, 
Pococke deſcribes, about the middle of the 
iſland, the remains of a ſtately gate of red 
granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, 
which he ſuppoſes to have been one of the 
grand entrances of the ſerpent's temple.x 
We arrive, at length, at El Heiff, the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyage ; and the 
very name offers no inconſidecable matter of 


reflection. From its ancient appellation, its 


modern Arabic name, in fact, does not vary; 
except in the mode of writing it; for, El 
| O 3; | Heiff, 


* Pococke, vol. i. p. 118. 
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Heiff, read in the European manner, as the 


latter Greeks read, from left to right, will 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I ſay 
the latter Greeks, becauſe the more ancient 


method of writing, even in Greece, was not 


always from left to right; ſince there are ma- 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 


which evince, that, like the Arabians them- 


felves, they at firſt followed the ſtyle of wri- 
ting in uſe among the Egyptians and Phœni- 


cians, from whom, by means of Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, indeed, 


they adopted that curious method of writing 
alternately from the right hand to the left, 


and from the left to right, called Bacre, 


or after the manner in which furrows are 
ploughed by oxen; of which method alſo 
there are monumental inſcriptions yet remain- 
ing.* An ancient writer aſſerts, that from 


this way of writing the Latin word verfus 


was derived; verſus vulgo vocati, quia fic 
ſeribebant antiqui, ficut aratur terra, quos et 


hodie ruftici verſus vocant.+ It is not im- 


n e that this mode of writing 


might 


*Conſult the Sigzan and other ineriprions in Mr. Chilkull's 
Antiquitates Aſiaticæ, p. 126. 


+ Iſidor. Orig. lib. vi. cap. 14. 


erden, 9el E p. 124. 
1 Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 19. 
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might be derived from the /rophe and antiſronb 
of the ancient poets, when they ſang the praiſes 
of Apollo; whoſe prieſts were accuſtomed to 
dance round his altars, firſt from the right 
hand, and then back again from the left, in 
imitation of his own ſuppoſed motion in the. 
heavens. We have in this inſtance freth evi- 
dence how much, in all ſacred concerns, 
their conduct was 1 by their aſtrono- 


mical ſpeculations. 


Phdile is a ſmall iſland, „ half a league 


in circumference, immediately borderirig on 


Ethiopia and the cataracts. It is repreſented 


as exceedingly high land, rugged and broken, 
but abounding with fuperb antiquities. Its 
whole roeky coaſt is cut out in the form of a 


wall, lofty and of vaſt thickneſs, with what 
appeared to our travellers to be baſtions and 


fortifications.+ It encloſed the moſt ſacred, as 
the Egyptians thought, of all depoſits, the 


rehcs of Ofiris, and the whole iſland was ef- 
teemed to be conſecrated ground. In the 


Thebaid, there could not be a more ſolemn 


oath taken than that by the remains of Oſiris, 
inhumed in the hallowed illand of Phile.h 
4 5:0 „ ben The 


4 Fococke, val i. P. 120. 
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The travellers, ſo often cited above, th 
ſcribe the ruins of what they, denominate 


two'temples ; but as, according to Pococke, 


the iſland itſelf does not exceed a quarter of 
a mile in length, or half a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, we may reaſonably conclude 
that the two ſtructures deſeribed are only 
the more prominent ſections of one vaſt edi- 
fice, of which the ſmaller portions and the 
connecting lines are loſt amidſt the inroads 
of oblivious time and the rubbiſh accumu- 


lated by: the ſubverſion of ſuch mighty ruins. 
The principal entrance into this temple was 
on the North fide, and it was under a grand 


pyramidal gate, with a lofty obeliſk of red 
_ granite on each fide within; the ſymbols of 
Oſiris, whoſe relics were "preſerved | there. 
This noble gate, and all the walls of the 


temple, are richly covered with hieroglyphics 
in the beſt ſtyle, among which is mare parti- 
cularly and frequently diſcernible the figure 


of the ſacred nawx, another ſymbol of the 


beneficent Oſiris; and the occaſion of its 


being ſo will preſently be explained, as. well 
as the. mythologic hiſtory, to which nearly 


all the ſacred animals and plants of Egypt, 


engraved or painted in their temples, have 


| referen ce. 


Ve 
ce. 
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reference. On the plates of Norden, beyond 


the grand entrance, may be diſtinctly traced 


interior courts, and long colonnades of pil- 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied capi- 


tals, of which ſpecimens are exhibited in a 
| ſeparate engraving; capitals, which, though 


fabricated long before the Grecian orders were 
invented, this author aſſerts, and the deſigns 
demonſtrate, in contradiction to all that has 
been advanced concerning the total want of 
taſte and genius in: the en ———— | 
e to be of the utmoſt delicacy.”* 

Throughout the whole of this fan ; 
iſtand, where anciently the ſolemn and myſte- 
rious rites of Ifis were celebrated with ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed pomp and ſplendor, there ap- 


peared to Mr. Norden to run ſubterraneous 
_ paſſages. He attempted to deſcend ſeveral of 


the ſteps that led down into them, but was 


prevented, by the filth'and rubbiſh with which 


they were filled, from penetrating to any depth. 

It was probably in thoſe gloomy avenues, ſo 
ſimilar to the cavern-excavations of India, 
that the grand and myſtic. arcana of this god- 
deſs were unfolded to the adoring aſpirant; 


while the ſolemn hymns of initiation reſound- 


8 "I ? "4 1 | . . a 77 3 ed 


„dee Norden, vol. ii, p. 127, and Pococke, vol. i. p. 121. 
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1 through the long extent of thoſe ſtony 


receſſes. It was there that ſuperſtition at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch be- 
fore the image of Iſis, borne in proceſſion; 
' and there that her choſen prieſts, in holy ec- 
ſtaſy, chanted their ſweeteſt ſymphonies, 


This deſcription of the proudeſt temple, 


and this allufion to the ſecret rites of Iſis, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initia- 


ted into them, and whoſe relation will ferve as 


introductory to that ample. inquiry into the 
| phyſical theology and animal worſhip of E- 
gypt, with which it is my intention to con- 


clude this chapter. The whole inſtitution, 


though not without a deep moral and theolo- 
gical meaning, independent of the, phyſical 
allegory, bore immediate alluſion to the pro- 
greſſive ſtages of agriculture, and the paſſage 
of the Sun, or Oſiris, from one tropic to the 


other. The ſecret proceſs by which prolific | 


nature, or Iſis, matures the embryo ſeed, com- 
mitted to its boſom, was in thoſe rites myſte- 


riouſly, but expreſſively, ſymbolized by grains 


of wheat or barley, depoſited in covered baſ- 
| kets and conſecrated vaſes, borne about by the 


| prieſts, into which no curious eye was per- 1 


el 
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mitted to penetrate. The departure of the 
fun for the cold Northern ſigns was announ- 


ced by bitter watlings and lamentations of the 
prieſt who bemoaned Ofiris as if deceaſed, 


and Iſis, for a time deſerted by her lord. 


Darkneſs, therefore, the deep incumbent dark= 
neſs that wraps the wintry horizon, (for it 


was at the wINTER-SOLSTICE that theſe cele- 


brations were invariably performed,) was 


made to involve the ſubterraneous vault, and 


the ſtings of famine goaded the aſpirant, faint- 
ing with the long abſtinence, enjoined previ- 
oufly to initiation. During all this melancholy 
proceſs, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis, 


or faered bull, the ſymbol of Ofiris, was ex- 
poſed to the view of the people, covered with 


black lawn, in token of the imagined deceaſe 


of the god of Egypt.“ All of a ſudden the 


ſurrounding darkneſs was diſſipated by the 
glare of torches, borne aloft by prieſts, who 
were arrayed in white linen veſtments, which 
reached down to their feet, and who preceded 
the diſconſolate Iſis, anxiouſly exploring her 
loft huſband. Other prieſts, arrayed in ſimi- 
lar ſtoles of virgin white, followed after. The 


firſt N carried a 1 burning with un- 


common 


KS Plutarch e de Iſide et Oſiride, P- We 
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common. ſplendour, and Gund in. a boat of 
gold; the emblem of Oſiris ſailing round the 


world in the ſacred ſcyphus. The ſecond 
prieſt bore two golden altars, flaming to his 
honour and that of his queen. The third 
prieſt in one hand carried a palm-branch, cu- 
riouſly wrought in foliated gold ; in the other, 
the magic wand, or caduceus, of Hermes. 


The fourth prieſt carried a ſmall palm- tree, 


the branch matured to its perfect growth. 
This plant, budding every month, I have be- 
fore obſerved, was an emblem of the moon; 


the branch, I conceive, ſymbolized that orb 
in its increaſe; the tree, the full-orbed moon. 
The ſame prieſt carried alſo a golden vaſe in 
the form of a pap, which contained, ſays 


Apuleius, the ſacred milk, the milk, I ap- 


prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 


breaſted mother, by which univerſal nature is 
nouriſhed. The fifth prieſt carried the golden 
van, the myſtica vannus Iacchi, by which the 


| ripened corn was to be winnowed. And the 


ſixth and laſt prieſt carried the ſacred amphora, 
or vaſe with two handles, whence copious li- 
bations of generous wine, the gift of Oſiris 
and Iſis, or, in other words, of Bacchus and 
Ceres, were re poured out in honour of the ce- 


leſtial 


2 


1 


n 
leſtial donors. This ſolemn feſtival conti- 
nued during four complete days, by which 


were ſhadowed out the four wintry months, 
when "Oftris was imagined to be found, and his 
ſuppoſed” return to the Southern ſigns, by 
which Iſis, or nature, was rejoiced and ve- 
getation invigorated, was hailed with burſts 


of joy and ſongs of triumph. The proceſ- 
ſion now emerged; like the riſing beam of 
Oſiris, from the darkneſs of the nether he- 
miſphere, and the gloomy damps of ſubterra- 
neous caverns were exchanged for the vivifying 
warmth of a vernal ſun. All ranks and ages 
mingled in the feſtive dance; garlands of freſh 
flowers decorated every head, and mirth ſate on 


every brow. Rich unguents and coſtly per- 
fumes were diſperſed in profuſion around. 


Some waked the melodious pipe; others 


played on the golden and ſilver ſiſtra; while 


others again, in tranſport, ſmote the Thebaic 


harp of wondrous ſtructure and of magic po- 


tency. + 
It is the opinion of M. Niebahe, nfertel 


in his chapter n the ELEPHANTA Cavern, 
that 


+ Apoleii Metamorph. vol ii. lib. ii. P. 262. Edit Bipont. 


+ See engravings of two Thebaic * in the firſt volume of | 
Mr. Bruce's Travels. 
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that a full examination of the antiquity: of ca- 
verns, their form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient hiſ- 


| tory of India itſelf, but upon the hiſtory and 
theologic rites of. other Aſiatic nations of the 


ancients. An attention to their aſtronomical 
ſpeculations can alone unfold to us the ſecret 
meaning of their rites and worſhip. With 
this key I have endeavoured, not wholly, I 
ruſt, unſucceſsfully, to unlock the portals 
of the ſanctuaries in which their theological 
and philoſophical myſteries were anciently 


celebrated in caverns and cavern-temples, and 


poſlibly I may have contributed ſomewhat to- 
wards removing the veil of obſcurity, in which 
the hiſtory, the rites, and deſign, of the an- 


cient ſuperſtitions have been ſo long involved. 


That certain myſterious rites were there cele- 
brated has been proved, as far as analogy, in 
theological ſentiments, and ſimilarity, in the 
fabrication of the Indian caverns and cavern- 
_ temples, with thoſe in the mountains of Per- 
ſia and Upper Egypt, could tend to eſtabliſh 
the proof, For, to what purpoſe was there 


the double entrance into them, by NoRTAERRN 


AND SOUTHERN GATES, according to the Ho- 
meric deſcription of the Cave of the Nymphs, 


inſerted 
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inſerted in a former volume, of which, the 
North entrance was that through which the 


ſoul; in its journey of the Metempſychoſis, 
paſſed to the lower ſpheres, while that to the 


South was ſacred to celeſtials alone; and, 
finally, for what purpoſe were intended the 
winding avenues, the high altars, the tanks 
for ablution, and the gloomy interior, receſſes, - 


but for the regular performance of ſimilar 
ceremonies, and the arduous exerciſe of kin- 


dred virtues? 
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SECTION V. 


2 he Whole of this Section is devoted to the more 
particular Confideration of that ancient Species 
e phyfical Superſtition practiſed in the Temples 
of Egypt above-deſcribed and, in the Courſe of 
it, the celebrated Treatiſe of Plutarch concern- 
ing 72 and Ofiris is examined and explained. 


| — Neariy all the hieroglyphic Animals and 


Plants honoured with Veneration in Egypt 
have Reference to the aftronomical Speculations 
of the Prieſts of that Country; or are illuſtrative 
of the various Phenomena of Nature. — Ofiris, 
 woby repreſented of a black Colour, and fitting | 
on the Lotos. — Why, among Animals, the 
Cat, the Dog, the Lion, the Sphynx, the Sca- | 
rabeus, the Ibis, the Ichneumon, and Croco- 
dile, confidered as ſacred. — Why, among 
Plants, the Nymphea, the Onion, and o- 
thers, regarded in the ſame Light. — The Ar- 
| guments of the whole Inquiry ſummed up, and 
Vor. III. * farther 


L. 446 J 
farther Proof adduced from the + Reſult of the 
cliſe Aﬀfnity of the ancient Religion and ve 
toms of ab and India. 


AD the erte ey to which 
theſe Diſſertations are only introductory, 
5 allowed me ſufficient leiſure, I had formed the 
deſign of comparing throughout the famous 
treatiſe of Plutarch, on the ſuperſtitious wor- 
| ſhip anciently paid to Ofiris and Ifis, with the 
accounts of the Indian mythology and the 
theologic rites, detailed to us in the page of M. 
Sonnerat and our. more accurate countryman 
Mr. Wilkins. That treatiſe contains a vaſt, 
but confuſed, maſs of matter relative to the 
ancient theology of the Oriental world; on 
the whole highly inſtructive, but ill arranged 
and digefted ; and, as 1s ſufficiently evident, 
ſcarcely underſtood. by the author himſelf, 
The whole treatiſe is probably a mythological 
| hiſtory of the earlieſt ſovereigns and heroes 
of Egypt, under the fabulous characters of 
Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and Typhon, repreſented 
by ſymbols emblematical of their reſpective 
powers, and the good or evil qualities poſſeſſed 


* them. Indeed Plutarch confirms this ſup- 
- non, 
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| poſition, by expreſſly aſſerting, that the in- 


| tention of the inſtitution of the Egyptian 


| rites and myſteries was, to preſerve the 

memory of ſome valuable piece of hiſtory, 

| or to repreſent to us ſome of the grand phæ- 
nomena of nature.” * 


The preciſe period when 1 Egyptians 


began firſt to darken the page of genuine hiſ- 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho- 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they began to deify deceaſed: 
' mortals; when they began to worſhip the 
hoſt of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature; for, in fact, their 
deities almoſt entirely conſiſted of canonized 
heroes, planets, ſtars, and elements, ſym- 
bolically ſculptured in their temples. At 


whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics were firſt invented, their original 


meaning. was ſcarcely known, even to the 
prieſts themſelves, at the æra of the invaſion. 
of Cambyſes: and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader erected Alexandria, pro- 
bably out of the ruins of Memphis, the 
knowledge of them was wholly obliterated' 
from their minds. The reader, who may 
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not have peruſed Kircher and other antiqua- 
ries on the ſubject, will be able to form ſome 


idea of their general deſignation and intention 


from the following account, given by Plu- 


tarch, concerning thoſe on the portal of the 
temple of Minerva, at Sais. The firſt, in or- 
der, of the hieroglyphics engraven on that 
portal was AN INFANT ; next to him was 
ſculptured an oLD Man; next followed 4 


HAWK ; then Apis; and, laſtly, A sea- 


HoRSE, The meaning of this hieroglyphic 
inſcription he aſſerts, probably on the expreſs 
authority of the prieſts of that temple, was 
as follows: Oh! you, who are coming into 


the world, and you, who are going out of it, 


know that the Deity abhors immodeſty.” And 


he thus explains the ſymbols that deſignated the 
precept: by the infant were ſignified thoſe who 


are coming into life, or the young; by the old 


man, thoſe who are going out of it, or the 
aged ; the hawk was their moſt common ſym: | 


bol of Ofiris, or God; the fiſh was an ani- 
mal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
becauſe it had relation to that ſea, the cruel 
Typhon, which ſwallowed up their beloved 
Nile, for which reaſon alſo they thought 


ey aſſociation with pilots induced pollu- 


tion ; 5 


1 


tion; while by the ſea- horſe was typified 
impudence, that creature being affirmed, by 
naturaliſts, firſt to ſlay his ſire, and after- 


wards to violate his dam. Conſonant to this 


mode of ſymbolizing ran the whole ſtream 


of the Egyptian theblogy; and, in exact uniſon 
with it, the univerſal tenor of Plutarch's 
philoſophical eſſay accords. Every thing is in- 
volved in the veil of allegory and phyſics. Thus 
Oſiris, being the firſt great and good principle, 


and water, according to the doctrine both of 


Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the firſt 


principle of things, is repreſented of a black 


colour; becauſe water is b/ack, and gives a 
black tint to every thing with which it is 
mingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant moiſture in human bodies, cauſes 
generation, and therefore, in another reſpect, 
is a proper ſymbol of Oſiris, the fource of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inſtance, ob- 


ſerves Plutarch, in young and vigorous per- 


ſons, in whom moiſture preponderates, the 


hair is black and buthy, while in wrinkled 


age, where moiſture is deficient, the hair is 


thin and grey. Hence the Mnevis, or ſacred 


ox of Heliopolis, the ſymbol of Oſiris, was - 


- black; while the land of Egypt itſelf derived 
the name of CHEMIA (a term explained 1n the 


3 | proce 2 
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preceding chapter) from the blackneſs of its 


| fat and humid foil. On this account, Ofiris 
is ſometimes delineated on coins and ſculp- 
tures fitting on the leaf of the lotos, an 
aquatic plant ; and, at other times, failing 


with Iſis in a boat round that world which 
ſubſiſts and is holden together by the re 


ding power of humidity. | 
| In various preceding paſſages we have ſeen 


how remarkably, in many points, the charac- 
ters of Oſiris and Seeva agree; and, if the 


characters of the Egyptian and Indian deities 
thus coincide, no leſs do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they were honoured. 


Many. of the circumſtances more immedi- 


ately: parallel have been already noticed, and 
many additional will be pointed out here- 
after. It may, with truth, be remarked, in 
regard to the mythology of theſe reſpective 
nations, that the general principles upon 
which it is founded are nearly the ' ſame; 


although the object, by which their concep- 
tions are ſymbolized, occaſionally vary. To 


preſent the reader with a remarkable inſtance 


of this in the caſe of Iſis, in her lunar 


character, and Chandra, or the lunar orb, 
perſonified by the Hindoos. I have already 
. obſerved, that, in Egypt, the ſymbol of the 


moon 
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moon was a CAT; whereas the ſymbol of that 
ſatellite, in India, is a RABBIT. One reaſon, 
aſſigned by Plutarch for the former ſymbol, 


was the contraction and dilatation of the pu- 


pil of the eye of the former animal, which, 
he aſſerts, grows larger at the full of the 
moon, but decreaſes with her waning orb. 


There are, however, other reaſons equally 


probable, and not leſs curious, mentioned 
by that author and in the ſame page, for 


the adoption of the compariſon, which are 
the activity and vigilance of that animal 


during the ſeaſon of the night, the variegated 
colours which its ſpotted ſkin diſcloſes to the 
view, and its remarkable pEcunDITY, Theſe 


latter peculiarities are equally exemplified in 
the RABBIT of the Indian CHanDRA, and 


ſhew a remarkable conformity of idea. 
Nearly all the animals and plants of Egypt 
were made uſe of in illuſtration of their ever- 


varying and complicated mythology. While 


ſome were honoured as the repreſentatives of 
benevolent, others were dreaded and abhorred 
as the ſymbols of malignant, deities. By 
theſe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of heaven; and, by the benevolence and 


malignity alluded to, were intended the be- 


nign or noxious influences which they ſhed, 
=— The 
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The pos was at once an emblem of vigi- 


lance and fidelity, and a ſymbol of Siklus, 


the dog- ſtar, that celeſtial BAR RK ER, whole he. 
liacal riſing, we have ſeen, announced the 


commencement of the new year; and, for 
my own part, I am inclined to think that the 


bull, equally facred to Ofiris and Seeva, was, 
after all, principally ſymbolical of the BuLL 
or THE ZODIAC, or ſol'in tauro. _ 

When the period of the inundation ap- 


Wa. the figure of Anubis, with a dog's 
head placed on, its ſhoulders, was exalted on 
high,; as a ſignal for the retreat of the natives 


to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmoſt height of the riſing waters. This 
Anubis was the Mercury of the Egyptians, 


as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on moſt Egyptian ſculptures; 


hence he was often called Eπ e, in other 


words, Mercury Anubis. Plutarch, when 


explaining upon aſtronomical principles the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egyptians meant the HORIZONTAL CIRCLE, 
that ſeparates the inviſible part of the world, 


which they called dE THS, from the viſible, 


to which they gave the name of Isis, If. the 


reader ſhould be inclined to credit this aſſer- 
tion of Plutarch, and, cartfing on tlie aſtro- 


nomical 
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nomical alluſion, ſhould be anxious to know 


the real meaning of the caduceus, which he 
conſtantly bears, it falls to my province to 
unfold the real ſignification of that miſtaken 


ſymbol, as it will hereafter largely to deſcant 


on the true hiſtory of this famous mythologic 
character, who I have obſerved is the god 
Bhood, of whom we read in the Indian hiſ- 
tory. - The reader, who will take the trouble 
to turn to page 196 of the preceding volume 


of this work, will find all the myſtery laid 
open in the figure of the celeſtial ſerpents, 
a ſymbol by which, it is there obſerved, the an- 


cients hieroglyphically deſignated the . ſun's 


path through the zodiac; and the circular 


curve deſcribed by the moon's orbit, to which 
the Oriental aſtronomers anciently gave the 


name of the dragon's head, belly, and 


Let 
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Let him 1 now take a pencil and draw the 


Arait line of the equator through the centre 
of that circular figure, ſo as that one part 
ſhall paſs through the opening, called the 
moon's aſcending node, and the oppoſite one, 


called her deſcending node. He has only to 
ſuppoſe the bodies of thoſe, or ſimilar ſer- 


pentine figures, lengthened and twiſted. round 


the line thus drawn, and he will have the 


true caduceus of Hermes ; of that god, who, 


being nothing elſe, in reality, but the Horiaon- 
tal circle perſonified, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darkneſs, and is, there- 


fore, like the faithful dog, his ſymbol on 


earth, equally vigilant by day and by night; 


of that god, who is the patron of thieves, 


: whoſe depredations are made by night; of 


that god, who is the conductor of departed 


ſpirits to the region of Tartarus; that is, in 


ſpite of all the reveries of Gentile ſuperſtition, 
the inferior hemiſphere, which is the only HELL 


of the Aſiatic theologians.* 


" 


* For many uſeful hints on the aſtronomical mythology of the 
Hindoos I am proud to acknowledge my laſting obligations to 
NaTHANIEL Brassty HATRHED, EsQ, who has deeply in- 
veſtigated that curious ſubject, and _ J hope, will be incited 


by 
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It is owing to this aſpect of Hermes towards 
the two hemiſpheres, that, according to my- 


thologiſts, one half of his face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded ; ſince 
he was ſometimes in heaven and ſometimes in 


Pluto's realm. He 1s, therefore, drawn with 


the ſerpent-woven caduceus in his hand, 


alluding at once to North and 'South la- 


titude; for, with that caduceus he alter- 


nately conducted ſouls to hell, or brought 
them up from thence, as he is deſcribed by 


T YI 


WEL SORE - Hoc animas ine evocat ox co 


Pallentes, alias ſub triftia TARTARA mittit. 
An. lib. 4. 


As an additional evidence, if any need be 


adduced, how intimate a connection formerly 


ſubſiſted between the Egyptians and Indians, | 
may be advanced the circumſtance of the Lion, 


ſo much abounding in the hieroglyphics of 
the latter, and conferring the illuſtrious title 


of six on the families of her nobleſt rajahs. 


The lion is rather a native of Africa than the 
| | Indian 


C 
— 


by the ſame ardent love of ſcience which has induced him to be- 
come the decided and liberal patron of this undertaking, at ſome 
future period, to preſent the N with the reſult of his FR 
and elaborate reſearches. | 
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Indian continent; and was, in a particular 
manner, the object of Egyptian regard, becauſe 


the Delta was inundated when the sux entered 
Lego. It is on that account Plutarch remarks 
in this treatiſe, that the doors of the Egyptian 
temples: were ornamented with the expanded 
Jaws of lions. In this inſtance, likewiſe, there 


18 not only reference to that noble animal who 


ranges the terreſtrial globe, the moſt expreſ- 


five ſymbol of dauntleſs fortitude ; but direct 


and waere, alluſion to the LIo OF TR 
ZODIAC. | 


The SPHYNX, an imaginary animal, com- 


pounded of the head and breaſts of a virgin 


and the body of a lion, was holden through- 


out Egypt in. the higheſt eſteem, not only 
| becauſe it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the ſame sum in the ſigns LEO and VIRGO, but 
| becauſe it was the ſymbol of the moſt ſacred 
and profound. myſteries. Hence it aroſe that 
the Egyptian prieſts, who, by various ſymbols, 
laboured to impreſs on the minds of their diſ- 
ciples an awful and deep ſenſe of the myſteries 


of religion, and the neceſſity of obſerving a 
profound ſecrecy in regard to the ſubjects 


unfolded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the OI to their temples through a long 
line 
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lar line of syHYNxES, forming a ſolemn and ma- 


iſe jeſtic avenue to the abode of deity. On this 
ed || account too upon the reverſe of moſt of the 
ks | coins on which either the Egyptian temples 
an or deities are engraven, we obſerve the figure 
ed of Harpocrates, the god of ſilence, ſtanding 
re with his finger placed on his mouth; ' a 
10 proper emblem,” ſays Plutarch, „of that 
{- | modeſt diffidence and cautious ſilence which 
Ve ought ever to obſerve in all concerns rela- 
E tive to religion.“ * | iT 
We ſhould be filled with ea, aſtoniſh- 
— ment and deteſtation of that idolatrous race 
n for paying divine honours to fo impure an 
——_ animal as the GoaT, under the name of 
y Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
f was one of the ſigns of the zodiac, and that 
it the aſteriſm, denominated GEMINI, was in the 
d ancient Oriental ſphere deſignated by Two _ 
E Klos. It was not, therefore, the Goat, con- 
, ſidered merely as the ſymbol of Pan, or the 
- || great prolific principle of nature perſonified, 
8 that was in their worſhip of that animal ſole- 
a ly intended to be adored. Their veneration 
S for the Goat was doubtleſs highly increaſed 
- by their aſtronomical ſpeculations, and it was 
4 | U „ 
8 


55 Plutarch de Iſide et Ofride, 79. 


1 
the ſun in Capricorn and Gemini, who was 
the principal object of that devotion. Of the 
ſame nature probably, and originating in the 
ſame ſource, was the worſhip paid to the 


RAM, which was the emblem of the ſolar 
power in ARIEs, Canopus, the god of ma- 
riners, or rather the watery element per- 


ſonified, was another of their gods highly 


venerated; and we ſhall ſcarcely be ſurpriſed 


when we find that, in the old Egyptian ſphere, 
Canopus and Aquarius, or the Water-bearer, 


ARE THE SAME. Mythologiſts have been 
| perplexed to find out the reaſon of Scorpio 


being one of the ſigns of the zodiac; and 
even the ingenious reaſon of the Abbe Le 
Pluche is not entirely ſatisfaftory.* In the 
old Egyptian ſphere, that ſign was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was the 
ſymbol of Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverſary of Oſiris, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that emblem. 
Iſis was undoubtedly the firſt Virgo of the 
celeſtial ſphere, and ſhe is there placed by that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, 1s, 
on the Egyptian ſphere, called Nephte, and 
is there deſignated as the armour- bearer of 

Oſiris, 


* Sce Hiſtoire du Ciel, vol. i. p. 9. b 


Er C9 


as 


Obris, ſimply by the ſymbol of an arm, 


holding the weapons, that is, the flaming 


ARROW, or penetrating ray, of Oſiris, THE 
SUN, Ofiris, the guardian genius and god of 
Egypt, in the hieroglyphics of that country, 


is frequently decorated with the head of the 
ſacred Ibis, or the ſtork, an animal that 
preys upon the flying ſerpents, which, in the 


ſpring of the year, come in ſwarms from 


Arabia, and would, if not deſtroyed, over- 
ſpread and deſolate the country. In the ſign 


we denominate Cancer, Ofiris is again brought 


to our view on the ſphere of Egypt, with the 
head of this guardian Ibis; but, as the ſun 
begins to be retrograde in that ſign, they 


added to it the tail of a CRAB, an animal 
that walks backward. The meaning of the 


former ſymbol being gradually forgotten, it 


was expunged, and the whole body of Cancer 
being introduced, inſtead of it, the ſign was 


denominated from it: but the true meaning 


of it is SOL RETROGRADUS., The Libra of the 
zodiac 1s perpetually ſeen upon all the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, which is at once ar 
argument of the great antiquity of that 
aſteriſm, and of the probability of its having 
been originally — FO the aſtronomical 
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bn of Mizraim. By the Balance they are 


ſuppoſed by ſome to have denoted the equality 
of days and nights at the period of the ſun's 
arriving at this ſign; and by others it is aſſert- 
ed, that this aſteriſm, at firſt only the Beam, 
was exalted to its ſtation in the zodiac from 
its being the uſeful Nilometer by which they 
meaſured the height of the inundating waters, 
to which Egyptian cuſtom there may paſſibly be 
ſome remote alluſion in that paſſage of holy 
vrit, where the ſublime prophet deſcribes the 
Almighty as meaſuring the waters in the hol- 
tow of his band.* 
I ſhall not, at preſent, belong theſe re- 
marks upon the zodiac of Egypt. It is my 
intention, in the firſt volume of the HISTORY 
itſelf, to preſent the reader with an engra- 
ving of it, when he will ſee the original fi- 
gures of which the aſteriſms, uſed from age to 
age, down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contractions. Warburton has 
already remarked the reſemblance which ſome 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphics; 
and he particularly ſpecifies it in the ſigns 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, All 
theſe circumſtances united may ſeem to 


* Iſaiah xl. 12. 


| demonſtrate 
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demonſtrate that the zodiac is entirely of 


Egyptian origin; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only ſo in part. Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which were already formed 


to agree with their own mythology. Let us 
now advert to ſorne other Egyptian ſymbols. 


that have an aſtronomical alluſion. 
One of the moſt venerated and univerſal of 


the facred ſymbols of Egypt, conſpicuous in 


all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou- 


| ſand gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 


SCARABZUS, Or BEETLE; for, theſe animals 
being ſuppoſed, by naturaliſts, to be all males, 


caſting the ſeed of generation into round balls 


of earth, as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
rolling them backward with their hinder feet, 
while they themſelves look directly forward, 
are conſidered as proper ſymbols of the sux; 
who, during the period of his retrogradation 
ſeems to proceed through the heavens in 
a direction contrary to the order of the 
ſigns; 

The crocodile was an animal fertile of ſym- 
bolical wonders, both in phyſics and aſtrono- 
my. Let the aſtoniſhed naturaliſt examine 
his mouth, and he will there find, ſay they, 
360 teeth, the exact number of the days of the 

Vor. III. 4 | ancient 
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ancient year. Let him count the number of the 


eggs which the female lays at a time, and the 


amount is 60, a number of great requeſt in 


the calculations of Aſiatic aſtronomers. It is 


very remarkable, in regard to certain animals 
and plants, that ſome were highly venerated 
in one region of Egypt, and held in the ut- 


moſt deteſtation in another. The crocodile 


was one of thoſe animals: for, in the neigh- 


bourhood of the lake Mæris, they were re- 
garded as ſacred, and there was a particular 


city devoted to their rites, and called, from 
them, Crocodilopolis, though its more an- 
cient name was Arſinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always preſerved with great care, at- 
tended by a train of prieſts, who adorned his 
ears with jewels, and decked his body with 


ornaments of gold. The moſt delicate viands | 


were allotted for his food, while living ; and, 
when dead, his body was embalmed, and bu- 
ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha- 
bitants of Elephantina, on the contrary, and, 


in general, throughout all Egypt beſides, this 


animal was holden in the utmoſt abhorrence; 


becauſe Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro- 


codile ; and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics, 


nat - 
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that animal was his ſymbol. 


By Typhon, I 


have repeatedly obſerved, muſt be underſtood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and mahg- 


nant; and he 1s, on that account, conſtantly 


repreſented as the implacable enemy of Oſiris, 
the ſan, the ſource of light and the fountain 


of benevolence. Ofiris was in the end de- 
ſtroyed by Typhon ; and this probably gave 
occaſion to another ſymbol, recorded by Ho- 


rus-Apollo, of a nature exceedingly curious 


and deſerving of notice. The crocodile,” 
he ſays, © in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de- 
noted the EasT and the WesT, which were 


conſidered as the EXTREMITIES of the ſun's 


courſe.”* This circumſtance in a very par- 


ticular manner denotes the intimate connec- 


tion ſubſiſting between their phyſical and 
theological ſpeculations. They looked with 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
chearing beam and influence of their benefi- 
cent Oſiris; and, as Typhon was his deſtroyer, 


they typified the Eaſt and Weſt, the bounda- 
ries of his courſe, by the crocodile, the ac- 


knowledged ſymbol of Typhon. 
The Inis, a bird reſembling the ſtork, with 


a long neck and a curved beak, was holden 
„ among 
45 Hori Apollonis Hieroglyphica, p. 70. Edit. 1615. 
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among them in the higheſt veneration, be- 
cauſe, as recently obſerved, it deſtroyed the 

venomous brood of flying ſerpents, which, 
coming from Arabia at the commencement | 
of the ſpring, ſpread their fatal ravages 


through Egypt. There were alſo other curious 


reaſons for their regarding the Ibis with pe- 


culiar reſpect. The firſt” was of a phyſical 


kind; for, this bird, Plutarch relates, ori- 
ginally taught mankind the medicinal uſe of 
the clyſter, that being the method which it 
takes to cleanſe and purge itſelf ; and, for 


this purpoſe, its extended neck and beak are 


well calculated. The ſecond was founded on 


their ardent love of geometrical ſtudies ; for, 
according to the ſame author, the ſpace between 


its legs, when parted aſunder as it walks, to- 


gether with its beak, forms a complete equi- 


lateral triangle. The third reſulted from their 
aſtronomical ſpeculations ; for, the black and 


white feathers of this bird are ſo curiouſly and 


alternately blended, as to furniſh to the atten- 


tive ſpectator a lively repreſentation of the 
moon's gibboſity. Under the impulſe of the 
laſt-mentioned ſentiments, they thought the 


aſpie, an inſect that moves along with great fa- 


cility and glibneſs, without any perceptible or- 


gans | 
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gans for motion, to be a proper ſymbol of the 
celeſtial orbs, gliding ſwiftly, but ſilently, 


through the expanſe of heaven. A more than 


uſual ſhare of veneration was paid to the 
IcnneuMoN, an animal diſtinguiſhed for the 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whoſe eggs it inſtinctively explored, and, by 


breaking them whereſeever it found them, 


prevented the increaſe of that formidable and | 
| pernicious progeny of the Nile, 


But not only the race of animals, even the 
vegetable world, received homage from the 


ſervilely ſuperſtitious race of Egypt. The 
firſt to be mentioned, as of all others the 


moſt venerated, is the majeſtic Lotos, in whoſe 
conſecrated boſom Brahma was born, and 
Oſiris delights to float. This is the ſublime, 
the hallowed, ſymbol that eternally occurs in 
Oriental mytholagy ; and, in truth, not with- 
out ſubſtantial reaſon ; for, it is itſelf a love- 


ly prodigy | it contains a treaſure of phyſical | 
inſtruction, and affords to the enraptured bo- 
taniſt exhauſtleſs matter of amuſement and 
contemplation. No wonder, therefore, that 


the _ philophioing ſons of Mizraim“ adorned 


3. ᷑ x8 


* The reader will perhaps be aſtoniſhed t to hear that the term 


MisRa, the moſt ancient and ſcriptural name of Egypt, con- 
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their | majeſtic | ſtratores with the ſpreading 
tendrils of this vegetable; and made the am- 


ple expanding vale that crowns its lofty 
Mem, the capital of their moſt beautiful co- 
Tumns. 

In a preceding part f this volume on 


I the Indien theology I cited Herodotus to 


prove in what high eſtimation this plant was 
anciently holden in Egypt; and from M. 
Savary, quoted alſo in the ſame page, we learn- 
ed that the ſame veneration for this plant con- 


tinues, at this diſtant interval, to animate her 
oppreſſed progeny. We learn from the for- 
mer that it was called the Lily of the Nile, 
from its growing in abundance on the 


banks of that river; and that the marſhes of 
the Delta were covered with it; that it was 
VS. N! | þ | a 
ſtantly occurs both as a title of honour and as an appellative in 
che moſt ancient Sanſcreet books. Conſult Afiatic Reſearches, 
vol. i. p. 270. And, as a farther proof it, take the follow- 


ing paſſage in the Sacontala, p. 44, a drama, written a cen- 
tury before Chriſt, and alluſive to, as well as deſcriptive of, 


events and perſons ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed a thouſand years 


before even that remote zra, WHEN HasTINAPURA, as is pro- 


ved by the paſſage itſelf, was THE CaPiTAL OF ALL Hin- 
DoSTAN. © O! Gautami, bid the Two Mis As, Sarngara- 


va and Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child Sacon- 


tala. Our father Canna is giving orders for the intended 


journey to HAsTINATURA, where ſhe was to wed the Indian 


emperor. 
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a moſt majeſtic plant, riſing ſometimes two 


foot above the water, having a calix like a 


large tulip, and diffuſing an odour like that 
of the lily, and that there were two ſpecies - 


of it, the one bearing a white the other a 
bluiſh flower.* To make this brief hiſtory 
of the moſt famous flower of Aſia, upon which 


ſo much has been already ſaid and ſo much 


more muſt occur in this work, complete, I 
ſhall add the account of its wonderful proper- 
ties, inſerted by Mr. Knight, in his curious 


diſſertation, concerning @ ind of worſhip, in 
which it is a prominent ſymbol, and which, 


degrading as it is, his pen has beſt elucidated, 


« This plant,” he obſerves, © grows in the 


water, and, amongſt its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre of which is 
formed the ſeed-veſſel, ſhaped like a bell, or 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 


with little cavities, or cells, in which the 


ſeeds grow. The orifices of theſe cells, being 
too ſmall to let the ſeeds drop out when 
ripe, ſhoot forth into new plants, in the 
places where they were formed; the bulb 


of the veſſel ſerving as a matrice to nouriſh 


them, until they acquire ſuch a degree of mag- 
| Q 4 nitude 


* Sec the preceding chapter. 
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nitude as to burſt it open, and releaſe them- 


ſelves ; after which, like other aquatic weeds, 


they take root wherever the current depoſits 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus pro- 
ductive of itſelf, and vegetating from its own 
matrice, without being foſtered in the earth, 


was naturally adopted as the ſymbol of the 
productive power of waters, upon which 
the active ſpirit of the Creator operated in 


giving life and vegetation. to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in every part of 
the Northern hemiſphere, where the ſymboli- 


cal religion, improperly (ſays Mr. Knight) 


denominated idolatry, does, or ever did, pre- 
vail. The ſacred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
paneſe, and Indians, are almoſt all placed 


upon it; of which numerous inſtances occur 
in the publications of Kæmpfer, Chappe 


D' Auteroche, and Sonnerat.”* This plant is 


moſt elegantly depicted in the Heetopades, as 
* the cooling flower, which 1s oppreſſed by 


the appearance of day, and afraid of the 


ſtars,” + which, Mr. Wilkins obſerves, alludes 
to the circumſtance of its ſpreading its bloſ= 


ſoms only in the night; and, relative to this 


plant, there is a pailage exquiſitely beauti- 


ful 


See Mr. Knight, on the Phallic Worſhip, . bs: 
+ Hcetopades, p. 282. 
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ful. in' the Sacontala, which, though I muſt 
cite it hereafter, when treating of the magic 


and, palmeſtry of the old Brahmins, I am con- 


vinced will not offend by repetition. From 
this paſſage, if Sir W. Jones, by the term 


ruddy, meant that the word ſhould be under- 
ſtood in its uſual ſignification, we ſhould be 
induced to think that, in India, there was a 


third ſpecies of the lotos, of which the was 


were of a duſky red tint, © What!” e 
claims .a prophetic Brahmin, ** the ns 
of his hand bears the marks of empire; and, 


whilſt he thus eagerly extends it, ſhows its 


lines' of exquiſite net-work, and glows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
ſplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 


obſcurity.” Sacontala, p. 89. 


A very particular veneration anciently 
prevailed, as well in Egypt as Hindoſtan, 


for the onion. Indeed, Mr. Forſter, in his 


SkeETCHEs of Indian Manners,* obſerves, 


that it is introduced in the ſolemnities of reli- 


gious rites, in the latter country, to impreſs 


the greater awe upon the ſpectators. Their 


veneration, however, for that vegetable, and 
their abſtinence from it as food, does not 
ariſe, 


* Sce Mr. Forſter's Sketches inedited, p- 35. 
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ariſe, as Mr. Crauford in his more ertenff ive 
Sketches juſtly remarks, * becauſe its veins, or 
fibres, of a delicate red colour, reſemble that 
blood, at the ſhedding of which the Hindoo 
ſnudders: this is not the reaſon, nor has 
Mr. Crauford favoured us with it. It is aſtro- 
nomy that has ſtamped celebrity and vene- 
ration on the onion ; for, on cutting through 
it, there appears, beneath the external coat, 
orb within orb, in ſucceflive order, after 
the manner of the revolving ſpheres. The 
Chaldæans, however, if Alexander may be 
credited, + long before either of them, a- 
dored this very vegetable, and moſt' proba- 
bly for the very ſame reaſon; which may 


be conſidered as an additional proof of my | 


hypotheſis, that moſt of the Indian and 
Egyptian cuſtoms originated in that parent- 
country of the world. Had Juvenal, the ſe- 
vere ſatirizer of the hortulan idolatries of 
Egypt, been acquainted with the real cauſe 
of the veneration of the ancient Memphites 
for theſe inſtructive vegetables, he would, 
ee with leſs vehemence have exclaim- 


ed, 
O 


* Mr. Crauford's Sketches, vol. i. p. 61, 2d edition. 


I Alexander ab Alexandro, lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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T O Hanctas gentes, quibus hæc nuſcuntur in hortis | 
Numina ! „ | 1 
But let us return from theſe minute, how- 
ever curious, inveſtigations to the conſideration 
of the nobler object, which Plutarch, in writing 


this eſſay, had in view; which was, to exhi- 


bit at once a complete diſplay of the ſyſtem of 
the Egyptian theology ; a ſyſtem, however, 


which, we have before obſerved, he himſelf 


but imperfectly underſtood. The philoſophi- 


zing mythologiſts of Aſia, varying in their 


own principles, and guided by the reſpeCtive 
hypotheſes adopted by them, had very diffe- 


rently repreſented the religion of Egypt. Plu- 


tarch, in this treatiſe, enumerates their different 
opinions on the ſubject, which are often dia- 
metrically oppolite to each other, according 


as thoſe philoſophers themſelves followed ei- 
ther the atheiſtical doctrines of materialiſm, 


divulged by Ariſtotle, or were animated 
by the nobler principles that ſwayed the di- 


vine Plato. I ſhall have ſo much to ſay, here- 
after, on the more ancient and abſtruſe the- 


ology of Egypt, when I come to inveſtigate 


the Pagan triads of deity, that I ſhall, for the 


preſent, only ſummarily ſtate the outlines of 
their 


1 
their ſentiments on this point, and principal. 
ly as they concern PHYS1Cs. 

According to ſome, Ofiris 1s the foul of 
the material univerſe. He is the active mal- 
culine energy that generates and nouriſhes all 
things. Iſis is repreſented as the conſort of 
Oſiris, becauſe ſhe may be called the feminine 
part of nature. She 1s the generative nurſe 
and mother of the world, and the grand re- 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is the 
goddeſs of a thouſand names, the infinite Mx- 
RIONYMA. She is endued with the property of 
receiving all kinds of impreſſions, and of be- 
ing converted into all manner of forms, which 
the surRENME REaAsoN ſhall impreſs upon her. 

Thoſe, beſt acquainted with the real purport 
of the mythologic figures of India, con- 
ſtantly aſſert the ſacred cow, called in the 
Mahabbarat the cow of plenty, and ſo uni- 
verſally venerated, to be only the ſymbol of 
the earth, which nouriſhes all things. Though 
the Ifis of Egypt be generally conſidered as 
the Mood, the horns of which planet adorn 

her head, yet thoſe, who have dived deeper 
into the abſtruſe lore of their hieroglyphics, 
make Iſis alſo the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 


amo, and then it will not appear at 
| all 


' 


B 


all extraordinary that her conſtant ſymbol, 


like that of the Indian god, ſhould likewiſe be 


IHRE cow, 


I have before obſerved, that if 5 Egyp- 


tians entertained, for ſome animals and plants, 


the higheſt veneration, on account of their 
being the ſuppoſed ſymbols of the benevolent 


operations of nature, and the friendly influ- 


ences of the planets, they held others in the 
utmoſt abomination on a contrary account. 
Thus, notwithſtanding all their original re- 
verence for the onion, as a noble aſtronomi- 


cal ſymbol of the revolving ſpheres, when a 


more minute attention to the growth and cul- 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 


it flouriſhed, in its greateſt vigour, when the 


moon was in its wane, the prieſts of Ofiris be- 


gan to relax in their veneration for it; while, 


by the prieſts of Diana, at Bubaſtis, ;. e. the 


- MOON, it was holden in extreme deteſtation. 
One reaſon for their rooted abhorrence of 


SWINE, as an animal obnoxious and impure, 
was their obſerving it to be moſt apt to en- 


gender upon the decreaſe of that orb, though 


another reaſon of that deteſtation, doubt- 


leſs, was the leproſy and ſimilar cutaneous diſ- 
orders which its rancid fleſh and rich milk 


tended 


11 


tended to produce in thoſe who luxuriouſly 


regaled upon them. But there is a third rea- 


ſon for their abhorrence of ſwine, mentioned 


by Mr. Coſtard, which is infinitely curious, 
and nearly ſimilar to what was recently ob- 


ſerved, relative to the extremities of the ſun's 


courſe being ſhadowed out by a crocodile, 


the ſymbol of the pernicious Typhon. It is an 
additional evidence, that there ſcarcely ever 
exiſted a nation fo totally involved in aſtrono- 
mical fables as were the Egyptians! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, ariſes, Mr. Coſtard obſerves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July; for the words hazir and hazira ſig- 
nify sus, PORCUS; and the ſun finiſhing his 
courſe, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
roſe heliacally, which was in the ſame month, 


gave occaſion to that ingenious allegory,*_ 


But the word Haziram bears ſome affinity 
to hazarin, a lettuce; and here, ſays Mr. 
Coſtard, we find a reaſon for another Egyp- 


tian fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus 


on a bed of lettuces, and might have been 


the occaſion of their carrying about at his 
| | feaſt 


* Coltard's Chaldzan Aſtronomy, p. 129. 
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feaſt the gardens called the Gardens >. 


Adonis. | 
According to others al theſe W 


by Oſiris and Iſis, the Egyptians meant ani- 


mated matter in general, but in particular 
every part of nature that is genial and friendly 


to the human race, repreſented by the fun 


and moon, the fountain of light and the 
ſource of nutrition. On the other hand, 


they conſidered Typhon, to whom, among o- 
ther ſymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that deteſted demon which ſwallowed up 


their beloved Nile, as every part of nature 
which can be conſidered as noxious and deſtructive 
to mankind. Like time and death, Typhon 


' devoured all things. Theſe principles are for 


ever at variance, hke the Oromaſdes and Ah- 
rima of Perſia, their exact conterpart, or 


poſſibly their prototype. But I cannot help 
| believing that the only genuine prototype is to 


be found in India, where Brahma, the firſt- 
created Dewtah, is, according to the beſt In- 


dian mythologiſts, the univerſal ſpirit that 


pervades created matter; and, if not the ſun 
himſelf, at leaſt 7he brother of the fun as I obs 
ſerve he is expreſſly denominated in that an- 
cient Sanne treatiſe, the AMARASINHA. 

Ser, 


I 2b 7 


geeva, the deſtroying power of India, nearly 


reſembles the Typhon of India, with this dif- 
ference only, that Seeva deſtroys to re- pro- 
duce, whereas the deſolating fury of Typhon 
is only to be appeaſed by total deſtruction and 


boundleſs annihilation. Seeva's true character 
zs diſplayed by his ſymbol; for, if in one hand 
he graſp the tremendous ſcythe of TME to 


deſtroy, he, in the other, diſplays the prolific 
LINGAM to regenerate and to vivify, For 


what I am going to add, I hope that I ſhall 
not incur the cenſure of my profeſſion; but 
if, upon ſo trivial an occaſion, the greateſt 


| of apoſtles and wiſeſt of philoſophers might 


without impiety be quoted, St. Paul, to 
whom the Oriental philoſophy of the Gnoſtics 


was well known, ſpeaks a language exactly 


conſonant to this; for, finely retaliating upon 
them for their diſhelief of the reſurrection, he 
exclaims to the ſceptical Corinthian, Thou 


fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened | 


except it die! 
It is deſerving notice, that, in the Indian 


mythology, Cali, or Time, is conſidered as the 
wife of Seeva, in his deſtroying capacity, by 
which the Indians mean only to expreſs the 


cloſe union of DEATH and TIME. Seeva 
therefore 


"AP % oo -; 


001 
therefore is not only the Tempus edax rerum, 
but he is alſo the Tempus renovator rerum. 
When the Egyptians borrowed, as it is 


| probable they did, this doctrine from the 


Hindoos, it appears to me that they con- 
founded the perſons and ſymbols of the dei- 
ties they adopted. Typhon, inſtead of Oſiris, 
ſhould have had the PHALTus; or do they 


not mean that the ſymbol in queſtion belongs 


to Typhon, when they ſay, that Typhon 


ſtole the genitals of Ofiris, which, after a long 
ſearch, Ifis recovered? that is to ſay, the 
earth was deluged, and, its produce being 
deſtroyed, appeared to be robbed of its 
fecundity, which Iſis, the Egyptian Ceres, 
the mother of fruits and grain, reſtored. She 
is faid to have diſcovered the objects of her 


reſearch as ſhe traverſed the lake Philae, whi- 


ther they had floated with the inundating 


ſtream. This hiſtory may be clearly traced on 


the Hindoo zodiac, upon which Virgo is re- 
preſented holding a lamp in one hand, an ear 


of rice-corn in the other, and Fanding on 4 


| boat in water. by N 


It is, however, our phie e obſerves, 
from this perpetual oppoſition, or rather this 


fortunate mixture of theſe two principles gt 


Vox. III. R good 
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good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inſtances ſpring, that 
there reſults a general order and harmony 
throughout the univerſe, in the ſame man- 
ner, as melody ariſes from the lyre, which 
is made up of diſcords. Thus Hermes, when 
he invented his teſtudo, or harp, formed 
the ſtrings of it of the finews of Typhon, 
teaching, as Mentor obſerves, that out of 
the moſt diſcordant . ny may be 
Produced.“ 

The total ſum and reſult of this compara- 
tive parallel of the phyſical theology of India 
and Egypt are, that Oſiris and Iſis, as well as 
Brahma, Veeſhnu, and Seeva, being only re- 
preſentatives of the powers creative or created; 
or, in other words, God and nature perſoni- 
fied, aſſume alternately every form of being, 
and are ſucceſſively venerated under every ap- 

pearance, whether of a celeſtial or terreſtrial 
kind. We have therefore not only 1/is omnia, 
but Brahma, Veeſbnu, and Seeva omnia; they 
are the ſupreme generative ſource of ALL THAT 
IS, OF ALL THAT EVER was; they pervade 


85 all ſpace, they animate all being; and, as has 


Benn before obſerved in the language of the _ 
Bhagavat, 


* Plutarch de Iſide et Ofvide, p. 95+ 
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Bhagavat, theſe beings are zvERY WHERE 
ALWAYS, | | | | 


END OF Vol. III. 
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